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Laurence Olivier as Romeo, Edith Evans as the Nurse and John Gielgud as 
Mercutio, in Mr. Gielgud’s London production. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE THEATRE OF 1916 AND OF 
1936 AS A MAGAZINE FILE 
INTERPRETS THE RECORD 


HIS is an important anniversary for (o 

‘Pe EATRE ARTS. The year 1936 veo “awl 

the twentieth since the first quarterly i) 

issue appeared in Detroit under the : 
bravely pioneering editorship of Sheldon Oe | 


Cheney. In looking over the files and esti- 


mating their worth, there are three ques- i SS 
tions that provide informing answers: Rs A 
J 





How closely has the magazine kept to its 
original intention? How far have two 
full decades of creative work advanced 
the art and the industry to which the 
paper is dedicated? What ‘white hopes’ 
are there that, after so long a time, seem 
as far from realization as they did then? 

It is unexpectedly easy to pick up the 
answers from the editorials, the news, 
the articles, in that very first issue. They 
stand without comment, or rather, to 
readers of THEATRE ARTS, many of whom 
have been on the subscription list from 
the first day, they should, and no doubt 


will, make their own comment: 
design for a clown costume in 


From the Foreword (1916): Jumbo. The gifted artist was respon- 
HEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE is designed sible for several of the show's 


for the artist . . . and for the thea- “stumes, as well as for the carica- 
tures of celebrities that hang glee- 


tregoer who is awake artistically and fally over the animal cages in the 
intellectually. To these it will offer a basement menagerie of the theatre. 
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THE proponents for a British Na- 
tional Theatre do not stay idle, 
though actual plans may be no 
nearer fruition than before. London 
saw a vast all-Shakespeare matinee 
in aid of a new National Theatre 
Appeal, which included scenes from 
half a dozen plays acted by Sir 
Philip Ben Greet, Leslie Banks, 
Lilian Braithwaite, Fay Compton, 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Irene Van- 
brugh, Ivor Novello, Athene Seyler, 
Diana Wynyard, Lyn Harding and 
Sir John Martin-Harvey. Elisabeth 
Bergner spoke the epilogue. 
e 

ROBERT FLAHERTY has gone 
to India in search of his latest film 
material. With a base of operations 
established at Mysore, the first se- 
quences have been shot on this suc- 
cessor to Man of Aran. Its title is 
Elephant Boy. 


NOEL COWARD'S series of one- 
act plays, known as Tonight at 7:30, 
in which he and Gertrude Lawrence 
are featured, makes one answer to 
the supposed unpopularity of the 
short-play form in the professional 
theatre. Given entertaining plays by 
good playwrights with good casts, 
such a program might well repeat 
Mr. Coward’s success on tour in 
England, where the attraction took 
in weekly receipts mounting to 
£3500. 
e 

PLAYS of the new Broadway season 
are beginning to appear in book 
form. Among those already hon- 
ored are Maxwell Anderson’s Win- 
terset; Pride and Prejudice, Helen 
Jerome’s successful adaptation of 
the Jane Austen classic; Paths of 
Glory, Sidney Howard’s adaptation 
of the novel; Clifford Odets’ latest 
drama, Paradise Lost; First Lady, by 
George S. Kaufman and Katharine 
Dayton; and Jf This Be Treason, 
the peace play by John Haynes 
Holmes and Reginald Lawrence. 
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news-medium and a forum for the ex- 
pression of original ideas. To . . . de- 
velop creative impulse in the American 
theatre; to provide a permanent record 
of American dramatic art in its forma- 
tive period; to hasten the day when the 
speculators will step out of the estab- 
lished playhouse and let the artists come 
in; these are [some of] the aims of THEA- 
TRE ARTS MAGAZINE. It begins modestly; 
but there is a good fight to fight, and it 
intends to grow to the task. It bespeaks 
your cooperation. 

P.S. — We intend not to be swallowed 
by the movies. 
From ‘Acting and the New Stagecraft’, 
by Walter Prichard Eaton (19176): 
g aon new spirit of experimentation in 

the arts of the theatre has, so far at 

least, affected the American theatre but 
little, so little, indeed, that the result is 
almost negligible. By the American thea- 
tre I mean, of course, the professional 
theatre patronized by the great public, 
which sends its productions out through 
the land and is, when all is said, the 
stronghold which must be stormed and 
captured before Progress can claim a 
victory. . . . Indeed, in the revolt from 
the conventions of the ‘commercial’ 
theatre, it is rather to be feared that we 
have tended to throw overboard a good 
deal that is sound and necessary. Enough 
light to see the actors’ faces is one thing. 
The downright force and predominant 
importance of good acting is another. 
When all is said, the spoken drama is 
brought to life for an audience by the 
actors, not the electrician nor the scene- 
painter, not the costume designer nor the 
orchestra conductor nor even the stage- 
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manager, but dy the actors. It is they the 
audience watches, recking not of the 
director who may have trained them; 
they who are, for three hours traffic, the 
protagonists of the play. It can be no 
better than they are, and with the great 
public its success will depend upon them. 
From ‘William Poel in America’ (1916): 


too WOOD STEVENS, director of 
the Dramatic Department of Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh, invited Mr. Poel to come to 
America, and to direct one or more 
productions at the Institute’s theatre. In- 
stead of trying to reconstruct the out- 
ward semblance, the archaeological de- 
tail, he set himself the task of finding 
what it was in the Elizabethan drama 
that could hold a crowd of ‘groundlings’ 
absorbed for two solid hours. He had long 
ago mastered the scholarly side of the 
subject, and he knew that mere fidelity 
to detail would not hold either a seven- 
teenth-century or a twentieth-century 
audience. He sought the solution in the 
manner of performance, in the spirit with 
which the director ‘put over’ the play. 
From‘ Art Societies and Theatre Art’ (1916): 
URING one month this autumn, two 
American art organizations took 
possession of new buildings, each con- 
taining a complete little theatre. Both 
structures were planned primarily for the 
usual exhibition purposes; but in both 
cases the directors made sacrifices in 
other directions in order to make room 
for auditorium and stage. The signifi- 
cance of this . . . can hardly be over- 
estimated. It means that the outcast 
among the arts is to be recognized again. 
The theatre artist is to be allowed to 


THE English editor of THEATRE 
ARTS, who is also owner of London’s 
little Mercury Theatre, gives a fillip 
to the campaign for pleasanter 
theatres being waged in New York 
with an advertisement on the back 
of his program for T. S. Eliot’s po- 
etic drama, Murder in the Cathedral. 
It reads: ‘In our bar it is possible 
not at § to admire a unique collec- 
tion of dance prints, mezzotints, 
lithographs and engravings, but to 
renew the age-long association of 
WINE AND POETRY, for instance with 
a fine Claret which we are able to 
offer at a modest price. Port and 
Sherry for those who care for them; 
and even Whisky.’ 

* 
AUGUSTUS JOHN is to do the 
stage and costume designs for the 
new Barrie play which Elisabeth 
Bergner will open in Edinburgh 
some time in February. 

« 
A NOTE from Venice to Musical 
America reports that Italy will see 
several new works by its distin- 
guished son, G. Francesco Mali- 
piero, this season. His new oratorio, 
La Passione, a sequel to La Cena, 
has already been produced in Rome 
and is notable among Malipiero’s 
compositions for having the leading 
role sung by the soprano, who takes 
the part of the Virgin. In Genoa, 
Guilio Caesare, a new opera adapted 
from Shakespeare, will be presented 
at the Teatro Carlo Felice. Mali- 
piero is also at work on a ballet, 
Une Féte 2 Mantoue, based on music 
by Monteverdi, which has been com- 
missioned by Jacques Rouché for the 
Paris Opéra to follow Pantea, the 
composer’s success of last year. 

s 
JO MIELZINER, Broadway’s bus- 
iest designer, is doing the settings 
and costumes for Katharine Cor- 
nell’s production of Saint Foan, due 
in New York, after a road tour, late 
in February or early in March. 
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THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL for 
1936 will last six weeks instead of the 
usual four, beginning as early as July 
18th or 20th. The new event of the 
season will be the first performance 
of Die Meistersinger under Tos- 
canini, with settings by Herbert 
Graf, who directed last year’s opera 
performances in Philadelphia. Tos- 
canini will conduct the Wagner 
opera for five performances, and will 
on lead the orchestra in Verdi’s 
Falstaff in Italian, Beethoven’s Fi- 
delio, and in three concerts. Bruno 
Walter will direct the Mozart pro- 
ductions: The Marriage of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni and Escape From the 
Seraglio. Weber’s Der Freischutz is 
scheduled under Felix Weingartner, 
director of the Vienna Staatsoper. 


SUCCESS seems to have crowned 
the efforts of more than one impor- 
tant artistic centre in 1935, for the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford- 
on-Avon will, like Salzburg, lengthen 
its season in 1936. It will run for 24 
weeks, opening April 13th and clos- 
ing September 26th, with B. Iden 
Payne again as director. Among the 
plays under consideration are three 
which have never been performed in 
the new Memorial Theatre: Richard 
ITI, last seen in 1928 in the tempo- 
rary theatre; Cymdéeline, given four- 
teen years ago in the old theatre; and 
Troilus and Cressida, which has ap- 
peared in the repertory only once, and 
that in 1913. 
* 

TIMON OF ATHENS was Nugent 
Monck’s guest production at the 
Westminster Theatre in London, 
with Ernest Milton as Timon. Aside 
from an Old Vic performance some 
years ago, Timon had not been given 
in London for over one hundred 
years. Mr. Monck, who has made 
the Maddermarket Theatre in Nor- 
wich internationally famous, was 
one of a group of visiting directors 


engaged by the Westminster. 
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work shoulder to shoulder with the 
painter, the sculptor and the craftsman. 
These other artists, moreover, are to be 
allowed to bring their work to the stage, 
and experiment under ideal conditions. 
From News and Notes (19176): I. 
¢ xe repertory [of the Wisconsin Play- 
ers] includes nine plays, all by Wis- 

consin authors. The organization ap- 
proaches closer than any other to the 
ideal sketched by Lady Gregory, when 
she said that the development of Ameri- 
can drama depended upon the creation 
of sectional theatres for native plays. 

2. 
Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, after 
a short introductory engagement in New 
York in October, started on a tour which 
will cover the entire country, from New 
England to California, and from Texas 
to Canada. The featured dancers are 
Nijinski, Lopokova, Flore Revalles and 
Adolf Bohm. The repertory includes the 
best known of the company’s dance- 
dramas and mimo-dramas, including 
Schthérazade, L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune, 
Le Spectre de la Rose, Prince Igor, Nar- 
cisse, and Les Sylphides. 

2, 
The famous Abbey Theatre in Dublin 
was uninjured during the recent Irish 
Revolt, but the Irish Players have scat- 
tered, and there is at present no prospect 
of resuming productions at the theatre. 
The men of the company are for the 
most part at the front, and many of the 
women are playing in Australia, the 
United States and elsewhere. 

4. 
Schools for the art of the theatre con- 
tinue to multiply all over the country. 


Distance Lends Enchantment 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


_ newspapers, with their mere daily record of world events, have 
so completely taken over the field of every form of conflict which 
is the basis of drama that the theatre seemed for a few weeks to be 
trying definitely, and with some success, to create an opposite effect, 
to suggest a longer range by a series of plays of varied type that came 
with the enchantment of distance — in time, place, political society 
or theatre tradition. Then in a single week, completely upsetting the 
pattern, came two uproariously gay journalistic comedies out of the 
immediate life of Washington and Hollywood. But even their quick 
triumph, that touched within twenty-four hours the last seat of the 
top gallery, has not disturbed the quieter victory of the earlier plays, 
especially of the one that seemed to have the least chance of popular 
favor, Helen Jerome’s dramatization of Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice. 

If ever a work of art seemed complete in itself, so absolutely and 
securely set within its own form and style and proportion as not to 
be subject to revision without danger to its integrity, it was this great, 
easy, witty, long-drawn, sentimental novel of family life in England, 
written more than a century ago. Yet here it is on Broadway, spread- 
ing over the footlights the same irresistible charm and delicate gaiety 
that it has radiated for four generations under a lamp by the fireside. 

How is it done? Not by magic, but by a sincere recognition of the 
qualities that made Jane Austen great, by an almost exact acceptance 
of the author’s style, her own selection and arrangement of the details 
of place, character, conflict, motive; by the fine art of respecting art, 
which is Helen Jerome’s personal achievement. The form of the novel 
is entirely set aside to accommodate right theatrical presentation. 
There are abridgements and omissions of material — some of them 
arguable. But there is never once the adaptor’s sly wink at her modern 
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sophisticated audience, never a twentieth-century chuckle at the 
manners and morals of the people or the story. The whole wealth of 
style and light laughter that is in the play belongs to Jane Austen, to 
what she saw in the life about her and how she saw it. 

Anybody, almost — as Walter Scott said — could do the big bow- 
wow; he could as well as another; but only Jane Austen could so man- 
age the trifling facts of trifling lives as to make a great story of them. 
She was the first of the domestic realists and on her realism (strange 
as that seems to us) her fame was based. But beside her power of in- 
sight and interpretation, she had the enviable gift of humor, sometimes 
kind and sometimes wry; and by keeping steadily the author’s attitude 
to her material, the playwright has, in turn, given the actor, designer, 
and especially the director, exactly the right keynote for the presenta- 
tion of Pride and Prejudice. That Robert Sinclair, directing the story, 
has followed Helen Jerome’s lead and not tampered with the spirit of 
the period but left it to convey its own truth without overemphasis or 
underscoring, is all to his credit. 

It has made playing much easier for the actors who, once they put 
on Jo Mielziner’s beautiful Georgian costumes and step into the lovely 
Bennet drawing-room in Hertfordshire, all seem to take on the manner 
and the rhythm of 1800 and to play as if they were contemporaries of 
this comedy of manners, as living people in a time and place not quite 
their own. All, that is, except Lucile Watson, who almost spoils the 
character of Mrs. Bennet, the silly mother, by pointed effervescence 
and emphatic stupidity that belongs to Restoration comedy but not to 
Jane Austen. Percy Waram is excellent as Mr. Bennet, the somewhat 
overburdened but generally patient father of too many unmarried 
daughters, whose varied but all sentimental courtships make the warp 
of the action. Helen Chandler is a delightful likeness of Jane Bennet, 
the gentle daughter whose disappointed love for their new neighbor, 
the rich, handsome and too-easily-swayed Mr. Bingley (John Hallo- 
ran), acts as a lever for the opposition of the solemn and snobbish 
friend, Mr. Darcy (a rewarding opportunity for Colin Keith-Johnston), 
and for the not-so-smooth love story of Darcy and Jane’s sister, 
Elizabeth. Adrianne Allen plays Elizabeth, the only really difficult 
part in the play, after the tone is set, and plays it without flinching 
from its responsibilities. In Jane Austen’s day the psychological 
analysis of character and motive had not yet complicated too much the 
playwright’s or the novelist’s art. Character was stated on the basis of 
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one or two significant traits. For the other people in Pride and Preju- 
dice as a play, that is still enough, but Elizabeth is obliged to express, 
and to react to, a wide range of mood and quality, in relation to her 
father, her mother, each sister, each suitor, and several minor char- 
acters. To change about like this with freedom and conviction and 
still retain that period realism which is the essence of the play’s style 
is a hard job technically, and Adrianne Allen does it so well that most 
people in the audience will never know that it takes any talent or any 
labor to do it. But her playing is one of the elements of pleasure in a 
very pleasurable play. 

In certain ways Elsie Schauffler’s Parnell, which everyone must 
regret that she did not live to see in performance, comes close to Pride 
and Prejudice. Jane Austen died in 1817. Parnell was born in 1846 and 
died in 1891. The romantic biography which Mrs. Schauffler has 
fashioned out of the facts of Parnell’s life, his brilliant leadership of the 
Irish party, his struggle for Home Rule, his love affair with Mrs. 
O’Shea, and his final bitter, tragic defeat and downfall, covers the ten 
years before his death. So we would find the country house nine miles 
from London that Stewart Chaney designed for Mrs. O’Shea, and the 
costumes worn by the characters in Parnell, well on the road we would 
take back from Broadway, 1935, to Jane Austen’s day. Moreover, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, to us, at this remove of time and place, is al- 
most as much a figure out of legend as are the people of Pride and 
Prejudice. Or perhaps we should put it the other way around and say 
that long years of affectionate association with the people of Jane 
Austen’s book have made them as real and as familiar as the romantic 
figure out of Irish history. The association of these two plays by an 
almost concurrent appearance on Broadway puts Parnell slightly at a 
disadvantage. 

It is a taut and exciting romance, fashioned of rich theatrical 
material which happens to be true. The situations are almost all 
wisely chosen out of the large store offered by a highly theatrical life. 
It is directed by Guthrie McClintic with a movement and verve that 
make the most of the play’s virtues and the least of its flaws. There are 
many small parts — the members of Mrs. O’Shea’s family and of 
Parnell’s party committee — each of whom has an active participa- 
tion in the events of the play, and almost every part is well done. Ruth 
Matteson and Phyllis Connard play Mrs. O’Shea’s two sisters, Mrs. 
Steele and Clara Wood. Gordon Burby is The O’Gorman Mahon. 
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Joseph Holland, Barry Macollum and Edward McNamara are 
Parnell’s good friends, Timothy Healy, Thomas Murphy, Michael 
Davitt. Alexander Frank is Gladstone. As a result of their vigorous 
and expressive playing, the short scenes, especially the political scenes 
in the Committee Room and in Gladstone’s office (subsidiary to the 
play’s main theme which is the love story, but vital to its build-up), 
contribute vastly to the strength and tension of the play. It is what 
men like Michael Davitt feel and do that makes you believe in Par- 
nell’s power and his magnetism, his devotion to Ireland, Ireland’s 
devotion to him, amounting almost to idolatry. They give you the 
measure of the height from which Parnell falls, and of the disaster his 
defeat spreads over the land and the people he served. In fact, Parnell 
as a play might well not succeed without these players of small parts, 
for the play has two dangerous weaknesses: the moment chosen for 
Parnell’s first appearance, and the acting of several of the leading 
players. 

The opening of the play hears of Parnell at the height of his suc- 
cess, the hero of every castle and kitchen in Ireland, with the party 
solidly behind him and Parliament taking careful note of him. Before 
he appears on the scene, he is presented as legend gives him to us, a 
fighting visionary, who could set all hearts and minds afire, who could 
stir not only his friends but his enemies to quick action and quicker 
speech. But when he comes into the Committee Room and meets Mrs. 
O’Shea, he is at once undone, a man caught in a moment of weakness 
by an overpowering human affection which makes him its slave and 
its victim. In the whole play George Curzon, playing Parnell, has no 
opportunity to be the great political poet, the master of men, until the 
moment at which Parnell faces his last defeat, and then it is almost too 
late. 

The four chief characters in Parnell are: Katharine O’Shea, played 
by Margaret Rawlings; Mrs. Benjamin Wood, her aunt, played by 
Effie Shannon; Captain William Henry O’Shea, John Emery; and 
Parnell. There could hardly be any two sides to Effie Shannon’s char- 
acterization of her part; it is, to be sure, a fairly easy part, the rich 
aunt as generous in spirit as in purse, more modern than most of her 
nieces, shrewd, witty, firm in her affections and her prejudices. As- 
suming that a player has the gift of style, it becomes obvious at once 
exactly how the part should be played, which is exactly as Miss 
Shannon plays it. But assuming the gift of style is assuming every- 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


All the wit and sentiment of Jane Austen’s classic novel are preserv ed in 
Helen Jerome’s adaptation for the stage, which Max Gordon is presenting 
on Broadway. It is a delightful excursion into nineteenth century manners 
vastly aided by Jo Mielziner’s Georgian settings and costumes, Robert 
Sinclair’s direction, and by the acting, sincere and spirited, of such talented 
players as Adrianne Allen, Helen Chandler, Colin Keith- Johnston, Harold 
Scott, Percy Waram, John Halloran and Lucile Watson. 


Roland V. Haas 





Wurts Brothers 





JUMBO 


After enough postponements to kill almost any show, Billy Rose’s theatrical 
circus arrived at the Hippodrome and succeeded in livi ing up to expectations, 
making the postponements both understandable and forgivable. Albert 
Johnson (whose floor plans for the theatre’s reconstruction are printed else- 
where in this issue) took a keynote of red, white and blue for the decorations 
of the auditorium. Here the photographer chooses one of the few quiet and 


comparatively empty moments in the arena, during which Jimmy Durante 


discourses on ‘Women, Women’ before Arthur Sinclair, while Paul White- 
man and his band provide melodious accompaniment from the stand built 
where the stage would normally be. 
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thing. The character and appearance of Mrs. Wood in a way set the 
scene for the play, its time and its tempo, its mind and morals. The 
love story of Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea is played out almost as much in 
the setting created by Mrs. Wood as it is in the setting designed by 
Stewart Chaney. If there were no drawing room, Effie Shannon could 
still represent the scene of the play. 

Of John Emery’s Captain O’Shea there might be more question, 
not in the way he plays but in the way he conceives the part. It has a 
little too much sharp foppishness for Willy O’Shea and not enough 
drive, not enough of the weak man’s persistent scheming that makes 
his weakness a kind of brutal strength. O’Shea never seems to be 
either the right tool for his friends or the right weapon against his 
enemies. But if you grant John Emery his conception of the character, 
the part is well played. 

Margaret Rawlings gives one of the most tantalizing performances 
of the year —of many years —as Mrs. O’Shea. She is handsome 
enough to give the immediate sense of personal allure required to make 
Parnell’s love at first sight believable. She has that special kind of 
actor’s intelligence that expresses itself not so much through ideas as 
through voice and movement and gesture. She seems to know exactly 
what Mrs. O’Shea means and feels. But in spite of her splendid equip- 
ment, she seems to have no control of her craft, to lack, or to ignore, 
the actor’s power of translation. So, for example, although she has a 
fine, deep voice, she gives it no breath support, so that in sustained 
passages she growls out the first words and lets the last spurt out as 
they will. She never stands erect, and she walks with her head thrust 
forward; her gestures are twentieth-century, angular, rushed, big- 
city gestures. She sucks in her cheeks when she listens, and has a 
dozen other mannerisms which remind you even in her most dramatic 
scenes that this Mrs. O’Shea is really Margaret Rawlings, and never 
quite make you believe that this Margaret Rawlings is Mrs. O’Shea. 

Pride and Prejudice came from literary England, Parnell out of 
Irish history; Mother, the season’s first offering of the Theatre Union, 
has not so simple a descent. It is based on a novel by Maxim Gorki, 
which was made, some years ago, into a German play by Bert Brecht, 
with music by Hanns Eisler. For the occasion of its New York produc- 
tion, it has been translated by Paul Peters, and is directed by Victor 
Wolfson, with settings by Mordecai Gorelik. The best that can be said 
for it is that, after this long transition, the original heritage it has from 
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Gorki is all that has power or life. Since the Theatre Union wanted to 
make a straightforward Communist preachment out of it, it must re- 
main a mystery why they carried the feeling of it, laboriously, so far 
away from its beautiful and compelling Russian source. Pelagea 
Vlasova, the worker mother, old, worn, ignorant, who learns — 
through the trials and persecutions of her revolutionist son and his 
fellows at the factory — to understand the ideal of a worker’s world, 
and who grows so strong, with the strength of the spirit, that she can 
march all day carrying the red flag without a thought of weariness, is a 
Russian woman, in the setting of the old regime. But although the 
names of the characters and places on the program remain Russian, 
somebody — Brecht or Peters or Victor Wolfson or the actors them- 
selves — probably thought that they must bring the spirit of the play 
closer to our own time and place to make it convincing, and the 
baldness that overcomes the play shows what happens when people 
use the theatre who do not trust the theatre, but prefer their own 
argument and insistence to the artist’s immense persuasion. 

Such a story would, it would seem, need only a fundamental sim- 
plicity of presentation to make its dramatic point, but it comes out on 
Fourteenth Street as an affected and pretentious, didactic and dull 
production. The translation is poor in every sense: it is not idiomatic 
English, not strong speech. The characters are presented without 
either universal or national quality; some of them might be Russian, 
some Irish, some German. The setting is ostentatiously bare. There is 
no excuse for the single over-small set piece, representing two rooms, 
when it is placed on a large open stage with the rows of exposed lights 
which are in themselves an elaborate, formal stage decoration. It is a 
braggart paucity, heightened by the motion picture screen above it on 
which pictures or captions, that appear from time to time, double what 
has already been said and done in the play, and have no purpose except 
to insult any audience’s intelligence. 

Some of the acting is good as individual performance, but the di- 
rector has found no way to coordinate it. Helen Henry as the mother, 
John Boruff as her son, Martin Wolfson as Ivan, a leader among the 
workers, do well enough, but they are entirely unrelated in their 
method of performance. The mass chorus which Wolfson leads, singing 
the Eisler revolutionary chants, do their job against heavy odds and 
prove, if it needed proof, how much dramatic usefulness a mass 
choir could have in a play organized to make use of such singing. But 
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in the end, all of the ardent argument, the exaggerated staging, the 
music and singing and marching, sums itself up in the assurance 
that if you want to preach, there is no use in establishing, between you 
and your audience, the separation made by the footlights and the 
stage, the actor and design, for a soap-box is better for the job. 
Jumbo is a more honest show; and although it has not accomplished 
completely what it set out to do, that is, to make a liaison between 
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Jumbo. Albert Johnson's Elevation for Production Setting. 


circus and musical comedy, it has enough of the thrill and excitement 
of the ring left to remind you of how gay a thing the circus was when 
the world was young, and to make you glad that there are still a few 
gay moments in the very old and tired world that is today. 

Albert Johnson did an imaginative as well as a serviceable task in 
remaking the Hippodrome for the production. Around the open 
circus tent which serves as a fore-stage, the audience sits in brilliant 
crimson seats. A thousand white lights shine down upon the tent and 
the circus house behind it (which serves as a performer’s entrance, with 
a musicians’ gallery above it) so that when the dancers and players, 
the elephants and lions, Paul Whiteman’s band, and midgets in a 
silver equipage appear through the great doorway, the brightness en- 
folds the spirit as well as the person of the audience. ‘fumdbo has sleek 
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white horses and comic clowns with wonder-working costumes; it has 
bareback riders and tumblers and skilled performers on steel hoops 
high in the air. For all of them Raoul DuBois has created glamorous 
costumes. The chief clown, A. Robins, has an act that holds literally ‘a 
laugh a minute’. And if the story by Charles MacArthur and Ben 
Hecht, the music by Rodgers and Hart, the acting of Arthur Sinclair 
(once of the Abbey Theatre) and of the mad Jimmy Durante — if 
none of them really add anything to this expansive and expensive 
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Jumbo. Albert Fohnson'’s Plan for Set and Seating. 


Billy Rose escapade, neither do they detract from it. Zumdo remains as 
good a substitute for a circus as any substitute can be. 


The program of First Lady offers one of those combinations of as- 
sociated names that give assurance of accomplishment before the cur- 
tain rises: ‘Sam H. Harris presents Jane Cowl in First Lady, a comedy 
by Katharine Dayton and George S. Kaufman, staged by Mr. Kauf- 
man, settings by Donald Oenslager.’ When you enlarge that announce- 
ment by adding that the dialogue is even more steadily effervescent 
than we are accustomed to expect from Mr. Kaufman (and credit the 
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balance to Katharine Dayton), that the direction has all of the quick 
tempo which suits his comedy so well, that the very funny story is 
about the struggle between two beautiful, and not too intelligent, 
Washington hostesses to direct the selection of a presidential candi- 
date, and when you have noted further that Diantha Pattison as 
Sophy Prescott, James Seeley as Charles, the butler, Stanley Ridges 
as Stephen Wayne, Jessie Busley and Thomas Findlay as Senator and 
Mrs. Tom Hardwick, Ethel Wilson as Mrs. Creevey (who represents 
five million women), Oswald Yorke as Judge Carter Hibbard, Florenz 
Ames as Ellsworth T. Ganning, are as generous of good playing in 
their various roles as the two central figures themselves, Lily Cahill as 
Irene Hibbard and Jane Cowl as Lucy Chase Wayne, you have said 
really all that needs to be said about First Lady. They have turned 
their trick with complete success. 

The only difference between that record and the necessary account 
of Bella and Samuel Spewack’s play of Hollywood life, Boy Meets 
Girl, directed by George Abbott, with settings by Arne Lundborg, is 
that no report of Boy Meets Girl is complete that does not stress the 
constantly heightening hilarity from a start so highly hilarious that it 
seemed top heavy, and the brilliant characterization of the figures out 
of the Hollywood circus. In Paths of Glory, Jerome Cowan presented a 
finely stencilled and pathetic portrait of Ferol, one of the condemned 
men; he does as well—at the opposite extreme — by J. Carlyle 
Benson, who with his partner, Robert Law (Allyn Joslyn) creates 
scenarios and trouble for the Royal Studios. And, it must be added, 
Joslyn matches him in humorous quality. Joyce Arling as Susie, the 
little office waitress from whom Law and Benson make a million by 
starring her infant, adds a fine third to these farce figures. And if 
Charles McClelland as Larry Toms, Royal Beal as Mr. Friday, and 
James MacColl as Rodney Bevan are not quite in their class, it may 
only be because the play does not give them quite so much opportu- 
nity. The audience at Boy Meets Girl never stops laughing. 


Other New Plays 


HOW BEAUTIFUL WITH SHOES, a dramatized version by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele and Anthony Brown of a short story by the former, suffers from 
the story-teller’s propensity for literary, stylized language lacking 
theatrical punch, and from a fragile plot that would be more success- 
fully projected in a one-act play. The drama is diffuse when it should 
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have been solid with the power of its central theme: a man, made mad 
by his adoration of beauty, in conflict with a world from which he can 
get no understanding or sympathy. His futile love for Amarantha, a 
young girl who reveals a sensitivity that to him represents high 
beauty, makes the burden of the plot. Too often the production ap- 
proaches the ludicrous, but in its best moments it has an aura of frail 
beauty that contrasts dramatically with the crude earthiness of its 
locale and its characters. Myron McCormick, in a good actor’s part, 
is occasionally exaggerated in his speech, but otherwise cleverly avoids 
the melodrama potentially rampant in the role of the madman; Marie 
Brown, an encouraging newcomer, is touching and understanding as 
the girl (especially in her many difficult moments of silence). 

Weep for the Virgins is folksy, too, with an idea that might have 
been dramatic — the plight of three young girls, living by a San Diego 
fish cannery, who are dominated by a mother with delusions of future 
grandeur for her offspring. Few plays reveal so clearly the inexperience 
of their authors. The mother is painted, and played, as an irritatingly 
silly woman, undeserving of sympathy, meriting all the tribulations 
that eventually come into her useless existence; and with that in- 
terpretation the daughters immediately appear to lack even the 
average intelligence that would reveal their mother in her true colors. 
The writing is turgid and the theme confused. And the production is 
ponderous, with all the Group Theatre’s accustomed sincerity wasted 
on a script that has absolutely no relation to the company’s special 
talents. 

In Abide With Me, a good cast makes little of a sordid drama by 
Clare Boothe Brokaw that tells of a drunkard who deceives his ‘poor 
old mother’, tortures his wife and dies, much too late, at the hands of 
‘a faithful old servant’. Cecilia Loftus plays the mother with veteran 
competence, and a final scene between her and Maria Ouspenskaya 
lifts the play into its one moment of excitement. . . . Ernest Truex 
appears in Whatever Goes Up, a comedy about a sweepstakes winner 
by Milton Lazarus that starts obviously but almost uproariously and 
speedily degenerates into the weakest kind of dramatic milk... . 
Among the ashes of the month is Night in the House, a melodrama 
of more worth than its brief run indicates, that offered some fine char- 
acter acting by Mildred Natwick, Josephine Hull and Nance O’Neil; 
and Let Freedom Ring, in which Albert Bein failed to make good social 
material dramatically effective. —E. R. 
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MURDER 
IN THE CATHEDRAL 


T. S. Eliot’s poetic drama, pro- 
duced originally in the Chapter 
House at Canterbury, and lately 
given its premier London _ per- 
formance at the Mercury Theatre 
as the first in a series of ‘Poet's 
Plays’. Robert Speaight plays 
the martyred Thomas a Becket. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 

John Gielgud’s production of the Shakespearean tragedy in London is 
duplicating, if not surpassing, the success of the same actor’s presentation 
of Hamlet last year. It is played against a single permanent set, varied for 
the many scenes by drop-curtains of special patterns. Laurence Olivier and 
Gielgud alternate the parts of Romeo and Mercutio, Olivier appearing as 
the fated lover in this scene of their encounter. 











The English Scene 


Listener’s Theatre 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HEN the late William Poel began the performances of his 
W biirabethan Stage Society, he was regarded by the English as an 
amiable eccentric who had invented a new way of doing Shakespeare. 
The way made popular by Irving, Tree and Benson (to say nothing of 
eminent Americans) continued to flourish. People used to say ‘But 
you should really see one of Poel’s productions, they are quite remark- 
able. The battle-scenes of the Histories for instance — no rough-and- 
tumble at all. Two or three men in armor march in from each side of 
the stage, meet and clash swords in the middle, march off, march on 
again, repeat the same motions twice or three times — and oddly 
enough it is much more like a battle than any battle ever was.’ But 
nobody gave Poel a theatre — not even Stratford. He went on giving 
his occasional performances in halls and other places where he could 
reproduce some of the conditions of the Elizabethan platform stage. 
Until the end of his career the public entirely missed the point about 
him, which was that his Elizabethan Stage Society, presenting the 
only important form of poetic drama surviving from our theatre 
history, found it impossible to confine this poetic drama within the 
conventions of the picture-frame stage, and was logically compelled to 
set up a platform such as the writers of that drama had imagined and 
the players had themselves used. Perhaps this would have been better 
understood if poetic drama had been something living in England 
instead of something long ago dead. Then we should have seen that 
the Poel platform belonged not only to the age of Shakespeare, but to 
all time. 

But even as an influence on purely Shakespearean production, 
Poel did not live in vain. All through the latter part of his career the 
ordinary stage, faced with the works of our poet, was trying to find 
new dimensions for them — stretching out physically in aprons over 
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the orchestra, and experimenting with semi-permanent sets and sim- 
plifications of the scene that would enable the action to go rapidly 
forward. We can see the result to-day in the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells, at Stratford, and in what remains of the old Shakespearean 
touring companies. We see it even more strikingly (because the con- 
trast with what has gone before is more positive) in the ordinary West 
End production of the poet. Perhaps it is even wrong to say ‘ordinary’, 
for the age of routine in this matter is ended. Nearly every time a 
Shakespeare play is given, it is marked by some special distinction. 
And from the traditional standpoint the most remarkable thing is 
that it pays. Hamlet, which has nearly always been a loser’s play, made 
the respectable sum of $50,000 profit when it was done last year at the 
New Theatre with John Gielgud as the Prince of Denmark. Romeo 
and Fuliet, with Gielgud as Mercutio and alternately as Romeo, may 
easily make more. Both productions have been intelligent compro- 
mises with the existing form of stage, by a man who knows well its 
unsuitability to the real needs of dramatic poetry. If, says the young 
director to himself, we cannot stand in the midst of our spectators and 
speak to them as the Elizabethan actors spoke, at least we will not 
allow any actual complications of a scenic nature to stand between us. 

So far, so good. Nobody can make an Elizabethan playhouse of 
the modern theatre, but anybody who refrains from making it a 
naturalistic playhouse earns our gratitude. (And it is just as easy to 
misrepresent Shakespeare by naturalism as to represent Shaw; let us 
remember that.) When an intelligent modern director undertakes 
Romeo and Fuliet, he has to deal with a scenic problem considerably 
greater than that of Hamlet or indeed any of the other great tragedies. 
For not only are the scenes themselves more swiftly altered between 
street, garden, bedchamber and friar’s cell, but they carry with them 
the atmosphere of Verona (where the sun shines freely) and they 
tempt the critic to speak of Lombard plains and early-ripened heroines 
and all the other shades of local color of which Shakespeare knew a 
good deal, though he had no intention of allowing them to appear 
visually on his stage. The New Theatre production of the play is most 
ingeniously contrived with what appears mechanically to be a single 
set, of which various component parts can be shown or concealed by 
drop-curtains of a special pattern. This makes for the greatest possible 
ease in scene-changing, but it has been said that the effect of the whole 
is rather gloomy, and the local lighting excludes all possibilities of 
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sunny effect. It may be so; but I think the want of animation in the 
first part of the tragedy is due to the handling of the character of 
Mercutio. Gielgud has great wit in his acting, indeed it would be hard 
to name an actor who has more; but wit and humor are two different 
things, and vital humor is what Mercutio requires above all. If that 
were forthcoming, I am sure nobody would miss the sunlight of 
Verona from the play. Laurence Olivier, who is now to take over the 
part, is vital enough. His Romeo had many fine qualities without the 
essential one, a deep sense of poetry. Gielgud has it, and when they 
exchange parts all should be well. Edith Evans’s Nurse is tremendous 
in its Edith Evans-like and sometimes overpowering way. Peggy 
Ashcroft in Juliet is no genius, but just very good. If this is to be 
purely a listener’s play, she is the best of all. Certainly it is she who 
helps to raise the second part of the tragedy, as it should be raised, 
from the level of the first; and so to make the whole satisfying. 


After this Romeo it is impossible to wr te of the half-dozen suc- 
cessful comedies with star casts that have been produced in the West 
End this month — especially as I have not yet seen them. I happened 
to be busy with the first London presentation of T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral, the Becket play which was first done in the Chapter 
House of Canterbury last June. Any experienced theatre observer 
visiting Canterbury and seeing Martin Browne’s sensitive production 
of this work could have foreseen that it would fill a London theatre for 
a run. Its qualities of universal appeal positively could not be over- 
looked: although the Chapter House made a lovely setting for it, scene 
after scene cried out for production in theatre lighting and under theatre 
conditions. It was also the one play of the year that could be relied 
upon to draw the occasional dramatic audience — in other words the 
absentee audience from the contemporary playhouse. I therefore claim 
no credit whatever for having (with Eliot’s permission) reproduced the 
Canterbury production on a small stage, in a small theatre which is to 
be specially devoted to plays for listeners. Martin Browne’s original 
rendering had been necessarily intended for a long Gothic auditorium 
where poetry ran the risk of being lost in echoes; but I think he 
adapted it very subtly to the new surroundings. 

The play is not easy. I had read it before seeing it in Canterbury — 
and there can hardly be a work that is less suited to being read 
without being seen. Any hard-headed person who cares to do so can 
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prove logically that whole passages are moonshine — chiefly passages 
in which the Chorus of Women of Canterbury interpret the drama 
that passes before their eyes. But in the actual test of performance 
everything carries, and the most prejudiced spectator has to admit 
that he is dealing with a natural dramatist. Looking at the play from a 
technical standpoint, I would stress the simplicity of approach that 
makes it possible to create four mystical figures as tempters of Becket, 
perfectly defined in character and distinguished in utterance, who 
materialize later in the four assassin-knights and still retain their 
individual salt of mind and humor. It is the dream of every actor to 
stand before a hushed audience as these actors stand, creating a drama 
of their own within the drama. As for the figure of Becket, it is the 
creation of a mind that stands above every device of dramatic conven- 
tion and every special pleading of intellectualism, and employs the art 
of poetry consciously to achieve a spiritual fusion. The dramatist 
requires assent and not dissent from his audience. And not assent to 
this or that intellectual proposition, least of all to the theological 
dogma that seems paramount; but assent to standards of action and 
thought and will. Robert Speaight, who plays Becket, understands 
these things and does not allow his unique gift for verse-speaking to 
lull the true sensibilities of the listener gently and lyrically to sleep. 
The thread of argument (which is not argumentative) is held taut and 
firm. And actors of more and less experience than his own, playing 
the priests and tempters, maintain the same firmness of attack. So in 
their own fashion do the Chorus, whose training has given them the 
quintessentials of dramatic speech. 

The response of the public to this play was at first embarrassing for 
the Mercury — and apart from opening the Poet’s Theatre season 
auspiciously it proved a contention I have made before in these pages, 
that the small professional playhouse can produce a play for a run 
and not for a limited number of performances, can cover all its modest 
expenses by playing to less than capacity, and can even pay for 
several failures by one outstanding success. These are the actual 
conditions of the larger theatre reproduced in miniature. I am now the 
readiest to admit that a small theatre can be too small — but that for 
the present cannot be helped. There are advantages in hearing every 
word — as in surveying closely a scene of Elizabethan simplicity, 
whose few stage furnishings could almost be carried in a Ford van. 
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The Chance of a Lifetime: 
What Has Been Done With It 


MORTON EUSTIS and FREDERICK MORTON 


OME weeks ago — on Tuesday, November rgth, to give the exact 
date — the New York Times headed a column on the theatrical 
page as follows: ‘THEATRE MEN SEEK NEW RENT SOURCE — 
Plead at Aldermanic Hearing on New Building Code for Offices on 
Upper Floors — OLD RULES HELD TOO RIGID — They Contend Ad- 
vance in Architecture and Fireproofing Will Safeguard Audiences.’ 

The following day the December issue of THEATRE ARTS appeared on 
the news-stands containing an article (the first of this series) discussing 
the restrictions imposed on theatre building by a Building Code forty 
years old, announcing a proposed revision of the Code that was under 
way, and deploring in a faintly sardonic opening paragraph the fact 
that the ‘largest proportion of theatre owners, directors, designers, 
lighting experts, union leaders and so forth, who are most concerned 
with the passage of the new Code’ and ‘who have everything to gain 
from it’, knew nothing whatever about it. 

The impartial reader of both the Times and THEATRE ARTS (mind- 
ful of the reputation of the former for accuracy) must have inferred 
that THEATRE Arts had boldly and impolitely overstated the case, or 
that something surprising had occurred between the time the maga- 
zine went to press and the morning the Times chronicled the news of 
the lively Aldermanic hearing — something that had considerably 
enlightened the people we so brazenly accused of ignorance of their 
own affairs and of neglecting to take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity in a generation to modernize at least the material structure of 
the theatre. 

Something had indeed occurred. Told in brief factual style, the 
events were about like this: Discovering to their surprise that no 
one concerned seemed to have the faintest idea that a revised theatre 
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section of the proposed new Building Code was coming up for public 
hearing before the Board of Aldermen on November 18th the editors 
of THEATRE ARTS, with the eager cooperation of the committee of 
architects who drew up the revised section, and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation who sponsored the Bill, organized a meeting on November 7th, 
with the triple purpose of spreading the news, encouraging support 
among theatre people, and checking the revisions with expert theatre 
artists and technicians so as to make the theatre section a model 
bill, free and unhampered enough to permit the erection of modern, 
flexible, beautiful, profitable theatres. 

Among those who attended the meeting and were active supporters 
of the enterprise were: Bernard Deutsch, then president of the Board 
of Aldermen; Paul Moss, Commissioner of Licenses; Captain George 
F. Foster of the Fire Department; and William Fralich, Inspector of 
Iron and Steel of the Building Department. George H. McCaffrey, 
director of research, represented the Merchants’ Association. The 
committee who drew up the Code was represented by Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, chairman; Herbert J. Krapp, Bernard J. Gillroy, Edward 
Kronish, Ely Jacques Kahn. Representatives from the theatre in- 
cluded Frank Gillmore, president of Actors’ Equity Association; 
Marcus Heiman, president, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, executive 
secretary, of the League of New York Theatres; William Lescaze, 
Norman Bel Geddes and Lee Simonson, architects and theatre 
designers; Edward Kook of the Century Lighting Company; Rosa- 
mond Gilder of the National Theatre Conference; and the Editor 
of THEATRE ARTS. It might seem that theatre owners and managers 
should have been invited. In view of the almost 100% response and 
attendance from other invited guests, it is embarrassing to say that 
they were — seven of the best and most important, but they were 
all too busy with their own affairs to bother about the future welfare 
of so vague a thing as the theatre. 

A preliminary survey of the revised section of the Code had 
already indicated, as we pointed out last month, that even without 
the service of theatre experts (especially men like Geddes and Simon- 
son who know the structural problems of the stage) the architects on 
the committee had already eliminated many of the worst features of 
the antiquated existing Code, notably those prohibiting building over 
and around the auditorium, which made it impossible for theatres to 
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combine the use of their premises with other revenue-producing 
enterprises. The use of covered passageways instead of expensive 
and useless alleys surrounding the auditorium was another proposed 
improvement. On five important points, however, (based on the 
‘Queries’ in the first article, ‘New Theatres for Old’, referring to 
unfair and discriminatory restrictions) it was agreed at the meeting 
that the revised Code was not sufficiently flexible. So, for example, 
there was no provision for the use of elevator stages, almost a com- 
monplace in modern European theatres, or for housing enough scenery 
for immediate use in a repertory theatre, or for the building of scene 
docks and carpenter shops, or for arranging seats on the continental 
plan with aisles around the auditorium, or for making maximum use 
of a stage apron. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Harmon, chairman of the Code Revision 
Committee, Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson and Marcus Heiman 
were appointed a sub-committee to meet with the Code group, and to 
write into the proposed section all of the new provisions as soon as 
they could be worked out in a way that could not possibly conflict with 
the present high standard of theatre safety. With extraordinary 
generosity and interest in the problem at hand, the committee met 
for long hours almost daily, afternoon and evening, working at high 
pressure in the single week that was left until, quite in the eleventh 
hour, they were able to incorporate in the new Code every one of the 
new provisions. The Merchants’ Association gave the new document 
its blessing. Revised and improved, the theatre section of the Code 
came up for public hearing as scheduled on November 18th. 

As the Times headlines would indicate, the hearing was eminently 
successful and, with all the other sections of the Code, the theatre 
section was referred for final consideration to the Board of Aldermen. 
The belief was expressed in informed circles that the Bill would 
almost surely pass before the term of the present Board of Aldermen 
expired on December 31st. It seemed as if a new era in modern theatre 
building was about to be ushered in. 

Then a very sad event upset the easy progress of the Bill. The 
sudden death of Mr. Deutsch, president of the Board of Aldermen, 
threw the entire business of that body into temporary confusion, 
realigning its political set-up and bringing other issues, entirely 
outside the Building Code, to the fore for immediate consideration. 
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Members of the Board are still optimistic that the new Building Code 
will pass before the present term expires, and there is much influential 
business interest behind its passage. But what seemed a happy cer- 
tainty must at this moment be recorded as in the doubtful class, for 
if the Bill is not passed at this session of the Board, it becomes ‘un- 
finished business’ and as such must be reintroduced and entirely 
re-debated before the incoming Board of Aldermen. 

It is well within the range of possibility that before this magazine 
appears the new Building Code will have been approved. There are 
already whispers in the air of new theatres, employing all of the mod- 
ern provisions, which will be built as soon as the Code becomes 
law, and of other theatres that will be remodelled and modernized. 

There is still one element of making theatre-owning a more 
profitable venture and theatre-going a pleasanter diversion, which is 
not involved in the City Building Code but in a State law. This relates 
to the establishment of refreshment centres and bars where refresh- 
ments may be secured before the performance or between the acts. 
Any one who has been to the theatre almost anywhere in Europe 
knows how much this service adds to the friendliness and sociability 
of an evening at the theatre. In New York, where traffic problems are 
increasingly forbidding and where, moreover, a large part of the 
theatre-going public is made up of commuters, the possibility of 
finding some refreshment at the theatre would greatly enhance the 
pleasure of theatre-going. In order that no enterprising manager or 
theatre owner who wants to take immediate advantage of the new 
Building Code should be penalized by the presence on the statute 
books of a law that permits cabarets and even converted theatres to 
sell refreshments and drinks, but prohibits the legitimate theatre 
from doing so, THEATRE ARTS, with the cooperation of interested 
groups in the theatre, plans now to tackle the question of having the 
State law amended to remove this unfair restriction. 
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Let Freedom Ring, Albert Bein’s drama of the workers’ plight in southern 
mills, a Broadway failure, is revived by the Theatre Union, replacing the 
group’s production of Mather, another kind of propaganda play, at the 
Fourteenth Street playhouse. Mother in Paul Peters’ English version came 
from the Gorki novel out of Bert Brecht’s German adaptation. 
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NEW THEATRE FOR FINLAND 

P. E. Blomstedt is the architect of an advanced experimental theatre under 
construction in Helsingfors and scheduled for completion sometime this 
year. It is being built in the workers’ section of the city for the Kansante- 
atteri, or People’s Theatre, a young organization formed by the amalgama- 
tion of a bourgeois and a workers’ theatre. Incorporating some of the 
features of the fotaltheater of Walter Gropius, it promises to be one of 
Europe’s leading examples of modern theatre architecture. 
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Cross Section 


A New Theatre for Finland 


With the Architect’s Drawings 


JOE LOSEY 


N ADVANCED experimental theatre in a land where the theatre is 
A perhaps more backward than anywhere else in the world 
should be an anomaly, but one is nearing completion in Finland that 
is expected to point the way to the theatre of the future — a world in 
which theatre building and theatre practice, already changing rapidly, 
will be radically different. P. E. Blomstedt, a name just beginning to 
be known outside Finland, is the architect, and he is in full charge of 
construction. The theatre is being built in the workers’ section of 
Helsingfors, because there is insufficient ground available for such 
a project in the centre of the city. It will seat about 1000 people and 
its cost is estimated at 8,000,000 finmarks, or $1,700,000. Although 
the four professional theatres in Helsingfors are subsidized by city or 
state, they are also helped along by private subsidy, and it is private 
support that is building Blomstedt’s theatre. It is being erected for 
the Kansanteatteri, or People’s Theatre, a comparatively young 
organization formed through the amalgamation of a bourgeois and 
a workers’ theatre, and catering now chiefly to a bourgeois audience. 

In Blomstedt’s theatre — which incorporates some of the features 
of the totaltheater projected in 1929 by Walter Gropius in Germany 
(and still only a project) — there is no longer isolation for the per- 
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former and reserve for the audience. There is a formal stage, of course, 
but there is also a circular disk, a section of the orchestra floor, which 
can revolve through 180 degrees and change the acting area to a 
central arena surrounded by the audience. The main section of this 
disk is level, the rest made up of tiers which may be cleared of seats to 
provide more playing-space. The disk can also be raised or lowered so 
that, if desired, the top tier may be on a level with the stage proper 
and the action may pour into the central arena over the stage and 
down the tiers. In the Gropius project, there are two parterre revolv- 
ing disks, the smaller about half the diameter of the larger, and they 
touch at one point. This permits a circular central arena, a shape that 
seems better suited to balanced movement. Blomstedt’s modification 
of this satisfactory arrangement is probably caused by lack of funds. 

The aisles, which may be used by actors coming from the back of 
the auditorium, connect with stairways and ramps that extend from 
the stage and entirely surround the house. Passages leading up from 
foyers below may also serve as entrances to the arena. 

The huge revolving floor can recede to reveal a pit that has in- 
numerable uses but seldom the conventional one of accommodating 
an orchestra before a picture-frame stage. Actors may play virtually 
from the ceiling, for overhead is a projection booth with a suspended 
runway from which a Juliet may cast a rose to Romeo. Both the booth 
and vertical equipment working from it may be drawn into the ceiling. 
It is important to note, in con- 
aaa nection with the ramps, that Blom- 

stedt’s arrangement is not as flexible 
as the Gropius plan which provides 
for motorized wagon stages running 
on the encircling ramps so that 
small scenes can be pre-set and 
played all around the house. 
Blomstedt’s plan for the stage 
accommodates every kind of regis- 
seur, including the one who will 
wish to make use of a formal stage. 
There is ample offstage room which 
will be used, in part, for a system of 
Uses of Orchestra Pit wagon stages. Through the stage, 
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Possible Acting Areas 


and through the house too, street processions may be diverted — an 
idea borrowed from Meyerhold. The gridiron has ample height, a fact 
of utmost importance and, though seemingly obvious, often over- 
looked. The stage is to be equipped with all manner of revolving stages 
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and elevator — only roughly indicated in the accompanying diagrams. 
The proscenium arch is at present too low for some of the purposes to 
which a director may want to put the stage; but Blomstedt intends to 
correct this fault by a system of steel shutters which will roll back to 
the sides and up to the flies and allow the stage to be reduced or ex- 
panded at will. The rear wall of the stage is to be of glass; and what 
undiscovered purposes this device may be put to! Daylight rehearsals, 
moonlight flooding a darkened house, actors and audience spying on 
a clandestine meeting in the court beyond. Around this court are the 
offices of the directors and the dressing rooms — all with outside 
ventilation. 

In the basement there is a small theatre for rehearsal. There are 
roomy foyers and a restaurant in a separate but connecting building. 
The roofs can be converted into gardens and rehearsal space. 

Blomstedt has been careful to provide facilities for projection, 
realizing the importance of lights and films in such a house. The entire 
house and stage are within the range of the central projection booth. 
There is provision for rear projection. The ceiling has a series of 
runways, each provided with mobile lighting equipment and accom- 
modating its own operators: lights may flood down into the arena; 
strong beams interweave across darkness following the actor, mingling 
with the audience; proscenium and overhead spots throw light on the 
actor within the proscenium as well as the one on the aprons or ramps. 
These lights will play across a house of many colors, for Blomstedt 
ingeniously shades the coverings of the seats from the warm colors 
of the spectrum in the first rows of the auditorium through the purples 
and blues to darkness toward the periphery. This, he feels, serves to 
make the house more intimate whenever it may not be full, for the 
audience will sit in the heart of the house and the edges will be 
muffled in darkness. 

Blomstedt is familiar with theatres of the past and present and 
knows the requirements of the modern theatre man. His plans are 
constantly being modified, changed, improved. From the beginning he 
has taken into consideration the necessity for accommodating later 
expansion and development that may now be either unforeseen or too 
expensive. This theatre will force a new method and a new vitality in 
production or it will stand empty, for it is a theatre form that will be 
more difficult to use badly or conventionally than to use creatively. 
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Vincente Minnelli 
The Whole Show but the Actors 


N AN age which has speed, sophistication and satire as its familiars, 
I it is natural that the revue, the epitome of all three qualities, 
should reach a high point of skill and of favor, and having attained it 
should seek out new talents to enrich and enlarge the form still farther. 
Vincente Minnelli is the season’s most brilliant contribution to the 








Pegasus Consoles the Artist. 


revue. As author of many of the smartest sketches in 4t Home Abroad, 
and as designer, costumer and director of the show, he presented the 
theatre in his first venture with a whole new range of color and pat- 
tern. ‘The Theatre and life’, he says, ‘have decided to meet on com- 
mon ground, and that ground — let us face it — is madness.’ For the 
theatre of the revue, at least, his contention is sound. 
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It is an unusual thing for the designer of a show to be also the 
director, and even more rare for him to create his own material. But 
the harmony of Minnelli’s scenes, as produced, shows the wisdom of 
the innovation where a varicolored talent like his is in question. When 
he himself writes about the composite opportunity he has had he 
speaks gaily. ‘I saw the advantage at once, he says. ‘As a producer I 
would not be under obligation to take the scenic designer to lunch and 
charm him into great endeavor. As a costumer I could berate the 
scenic designer to my heart’s content if the backgrounds and costumes 
showed traces of incompatability; and as a scenic designer I could shut 
off the telephone and play not-at-home to the producer and costumer. 
It seemed a veritable millennium.’ 

But his work is the best evidence of the seriousness with which he 
approaches his gay task. The most important problem of the director- 
designer, he believes, is to work out a point of view for a show, to 
set a style for it; and the style for a revue can never come to a de- 
signer by travail over his drawing board, but only by thorough ad- 
vance understanding of his material and particularly of the talents 
at his disposal. 4¢ Home Abroad Minnelli conceived as a flat design, 
like a map, filled in with bright, clear, school-book colors. The Fodlies, 
his next production, is in the spirit of fashion photography. 

Minnelli’s biographers tell this story about his early training. It 
may, even so soon in his career, be apocryphal, but it is a good story, 
and it is Minnelli. He had his first taste of theatre art at the age of 
fourteen when a sign painter advertised for an apprentice and Vin- 
cente was hired. The sign painter’s only appearances at the shop were 
a few minutes morning and evening on the way to and from the corner 
saloon. One day the local theatre owner appeared and asked whether 
the shop could repaint his canvas curtain over Sunday. Knowing that 
his employer was always incapacitated on week-ends, Vincente never- 
theless accepted the job. A truck deposited a thirty-foot-long roll of 
canvas on the Minnelli front lawn; Vincente nailed the curtain on the 
side of the barn, corralled all the boys in the neighborhood as as- 
sistants and set to work. It began to rain and the tempera color began 
to run. Vincente tacked a strip of tarpaulin to four poles and pressed 
four boys into service as canopy bearers, while he went on working. 
The curtain was finished in time and was accepted. It was Minnelli’s 
first experience with the exigencies of the theatrical dead line. 
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A Portfolio of Designs 
By 
Vincente Minnelli 


Within a few years Vincente Minnelli has covered the distance between a 
job painting a thirty-foot canvas curtain nailed to a barn door and an 
influx of commissions to design and direct elaborate Broadway revues. 
His contributions this fall to 4t Home Abroad have brought him quick 
recognition as one of the most vigorous and many-sided talents in the New 
York theatre. His scenario, design and direction for ‘Death in the After- 
noon’, a ballet in 4+ Home Abroad, were created, in accordance with the 
artist’s theory, to the pattern of a special talent, in this case for Paul 
Haakon. The sketch will serve to introduce this collection of designs, made 
for 4t Home Abroad and for the forthcoming Ziegfeld Follies. 








‘Lady With the Tap’: gray-black house, gray figures; dancing on two levels 
and side-steps. Below, ‘Get Yourself a Geisha’: dark green tree against 
pale green; costumes in shades of coral. Both for 4t Home Abroad. 























“Madame, Send My Daddy Home’: old-fashioned bright colors of reds, 
greens and golds. Below, ‘Baby-Face McGinty’ in one of its four variations: 
black stairs and platform, sections of which will be spotlighted for each 
scene with the remainder blacked out. Both designs for the Fo/lies. 














‘Moment of Moments’, laid in an old theatre: walls and pillars gray with 
gold accents, drapes of rose velvet and the small stage, in rear, of light green; 

costumes first in 1880 style, later Edwardian. Below, ‘Words Without Mu- 
sic’, in the surrealist school: ramp of apple green, background of lavender, 

with the porticos at left of pale violet and the panel holding the bust of deep 

violet; the men are dancers, the shadows are living. Both for the Fo/lies. 








| ‘Brand-New Suit’, original design for a scene in 4t Home Abroad, \ater 
changed: a typical pink house in the West Indies, with greens heightening 

the tropical atmosphere. Below, ‘Hottentot Potentate’ from the same 
revue: black cut-out figures against a green background. 
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Minnelli has been as successful with his 
costumes as with his settings. The clothes 
have style, gaiety, and an original blend- 
ing of colors. The drawings themselves 
have a distinct sense of characterization 
possessed by few costume sketches, espe- 
cially when made for the supernumeraries, 
rather than the principals, of a play. 
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For ‘Steamboat Whistle’ two negro 
women of the ensemble are in colors, 
blending with the dark skin, of bright 
* magentas, blues, greens. For ‘Death in 


the Afternoon’, on the opposite page, the 
Matador costume is in shades of brown, 
and the Basque costume for ‘Farewell, 
My Lovely’ is white blouse and blue pants. 





A PAGE FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF VINCENTE MINNELLI 











Personae Gratae 


Raoul Pene Du Bois—Mildred Natwick— 
Sidney Kingsley —Burgess Meredith 


EDWARD REED 


RDOR and intelligence, flexibility and range, a strong sense of 
A theatre values are much-quoted characteristics of the good ac- 
tor; think them over and you will see that they describe any theatre 
worker who strives to create a living place for himself in a demanding 
and difficult medium. The qualities themselves are demanding: they 
fire the heart and brain, they set a distant goal steadily before the 
eye, they ask always for stimulus and devotion. They require the 
best from their possessors, but then it is only the best who have them, 
or deserve them. In two earlier articles in THEATRE ARTS — ‘A Roster 
of New Faces’ (January 1934) and ‘New Faces: 1935’ (April 1935) — 
a group of young people were singled out of the season for work in 
acting or writing, producing or designing, that was good in itself and 
also indicated the presence of these creative qualities. What are these 
people doing today, at a date far enough ahead of the choice to allow 
of some stock-taking? There are at least four out of the nineteen 
whose personalities and talents have ripened to a point where they 
may be considered whitening theatre hopes. Too many of the others 
have succumbed to the movies; some have not yet repeated their first 
success. 

Katharine Hepburn had, at that time, completed five motion 
pictures and was about to return to the stage in The Lake. That un- 
fortunate appearance soon sent her back to Hollywood, where she has 
remained without the exaggerated furore that first rose about her but 
perhaps with a keener sense of the requirements for dramatic acting. 
John Beal, who has acted as Miss Hepburn’s leading man in two pic- 
tures, Break of Hearts and The Little Minister, has probably been the 
most successful of this group in the films, but now he is scheduled for 
a reunion with Broadway in Lynn Riggs’ comedy, Russet Mantle. 
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California also drafted Lillian Hellman (script-writer but still aligned 
with Broadway by the continuing run of The Children’s Hour), Potter 
and Haight (who succumbed last summer after producing Kind Lady 
in New York), Kitty Carlisle (recruit to musical films), Louis Hey- 
ward (hailed in Point Valaine as one of England’s most promising 
talents), James Stewart (memorable on the stage in Yellow Fack and 
Divided by Three, now playing opposite Margaret Sullavan in her 
forthcoming picture), «nd, finally, Edward Craven (lost in the movie 
maw until his short-lived return to Broadway in The Ragged Edge). 
Bruce Macfarlane, Craven’s partner in Sailor, Beware!, has remained 
on the stage, his latest venture being Stick-in-the-Mud. Charles Robin- 
son, co-author of Sailor, Beware!, has again collaborated with Kenyon 
Nicholson on Swing Your Lady, closed temporarily on the road for 
cast changes. Elisha Cook, Jr., was finally released from the lengthy 
run of 4h, Wilderness! to appear this fall in Crime Marches On. Flor- 
ence McGee is undergoing Mr. Cook’s previous experience, since she 
is still playing in The Children’s Hour and still successfully enraging 
the customers by her deviltry. Eric Wollencott went from a duo of 
Elmer Rice plays last season to the Elitch Gardens stock company in 
Denver for the summer; he is still to be seen this year in New York. 
Finally, Stewart Chaney, who brightened the 1935 stage with settings 
for The Old Maid and Times Have Changed, has been outstandingly 
productive: Parnell made a worthy addition to the school of visually 
lovely Victorianism represented by The Old Maid; O, Evening Star!, 
Zoe Akins’ play about the last years of Marie Dressler, is next, and 
Hamlet follows that, when Leslie Howard can be persuaded to leave 
the film studios. 
Raoul Péne Du Bois 

HANEY, who has speedily become one of Broadway’s leading de- 
C signers, has a worthy competitor in Raoul Péne Du Bois, who 
has followed work on the Ziegfeld Follies, Life Begins at 8:40 and 
Thumbs Up! with most ot the costumes for umbo — a splendid array 
of ribbons and cloths and spangles that makes a fitting complement 
to Albert Johnson’s superb scenic effects. Du Bois is an unusual per- 
son: a tall, thin, blond youth who has had little or no art-school train- 
ing but who began back in the days of the Garrick Gaieties (with one 
costume) to realize on his talent. He has a nervous energy, to counter- 
balance his lack of aggressiveness, that allows him to achieve what he 
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wants in his shows; without it he would be singularly misplaced in 
the hectic, egotistic life of the theatre. But then, talent has a way of 
heightening a personality, and a talent like Du Bois’ cannot go un- 
recognized. In fumbo he has captured the full flavor of spectacular 
circus. His giant clown, sequined and silvery, epitomizes the magnifi- 
cence of the extravaganza; his clown costumes, ill-fitting, a rainbow of 
colors, the clothes for the aerialists, bareback riders, dancing girls, 
show girls — these are in bright, right taste. fumbo promises to be 
only a step in the artist’s progress from one glittering musical show to 
another. But what Du Bois wants to do now is a straight play, as soon 
as he completes a series of illustrations for a children’s book. Although 
type-casting is a familiar danger to actors, designers meet the same 
hazard: Du Bois complains that no one will let him try a legitimate 
play. But there is perseverance behind his deceptive surface; his next 
assignment may well be a drama. 
Mildred Natwick 

ILDRED NATWICK has ardor, intelligence, flexibility within a role, 
M and a sense of the theatre. Whether she has range is yet to be 
proven conclusively, for only in the summers has she stepped out of a 
middle-aged mold to play parts her own age, which is in the middle 
twenties. She is beginning to feel the constrictions of a type, for she 
betrays in her characterizations a certain similarity in gestures and 
emotions that may someday envelop her creative powers and bind 
her in a pattern that type-casting weaves for the unwary. She needs 
the opportunity to surprise her audiences. Glance at her New York 
roles: bits in Carry Nation and Amourette; a taciturn spinster house- 
keeper in Spring in Autumn; a Scotch landlady in The Wind and the 
Rain, hard, acidly humorous; a tyrannical octogenarian in The Distaff 
Side with the wasted figure of old age but the erect carriage of the 
domineering egotist; and, this fall, May Berringer in Night in the 
House, her best-liked and best-played part: a frail, timid old maid 
whose one gleam of life’s brightness was a piece of amber, who fluttered 
about the stage and talked incessantly but who earned your sympathy 
and your friendliness. 

Mildred Natwick needs a young role; but that she is not yet a 
restricted actress is shown by her own personality, in which she re- 
veals few of the movements or feelings that are beginning to charac- 
terize her acting. She is a gay young woman, active-minded and 
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bodied, a slight dark figure, with the good background of Edith Ham- 
ilton’s Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore and the Bennett School for 
finishing touches. She has a keen sense of humor, and the actor’s 
mimetic power cropping out in conversation. Modest and intelligent, 
she possesses some of the gentleness and hesitancy of May Berringer, 
none of the arrogance of the matriarch in The Distaff Side, none of 
the hardness or bitterness of her other roles. In short, she is one nega- 
tive answer to the generalization that acting is the most transparent of 
the arts, that behind the player’s mask the real personality can always 
be glimpsed. And that is what may save her for a future in which 
versatility will finally be manifest. 
Sidney Kingsley 

F In Miss Natwick’s case acting is not transparent, in Sidney 
I Kingsley’s playwriting is. For Kingsley is like his plays: intelli- 
gent, alert, socially conscious, sensitive. Goethe once made an obvious 
observation whose truth insures its perennial repetition: ‘A piece 
that is not originally, by the intent and skill of the poet, written for 
the boards, will not succeed. Whatever is done to it, it will always 
remain something unmanageable.’ Kingsley writes for the boards. 
He tries to compose his plays visually, as a production and a vehicle 
rather than as a parcel of dialogue; and a chart that he made for the 
rapid action of Dead End is indicative of this broad viewpoint. On it 
Kingsley plotted by means of movable and varicolored pins and 
threads the most detailed movements of his actors, so that before the 
play reached rehearsals he knew, as playwright and as director, where 
the actors would be placed and moved. The result: Dead End was 
ready for its premiere after three and a half weeks of rehearsal. Like 
Gordon Craig, Kingsley believes that the theatre is a fusion of the 
arts, and Men in White and Dead End, like those to come, are attempts 
to put that belief into practice. 

Mingled with this essentially theatrical philosophy are Kingsley’s 
feeling for contemporary problems, and a passionate will for better- 
ment that he is artist enough to leave to inference. He announces no 
political faith, calling himself, in a conventional phrase that is usually 
derided, ‘a liberal with left-wing tendencies’. Wisely, he refuses to 
label himself, though all around may do so, until he knows what he is 
acclaiming, content to be ‘a Red when I’m with Bourbons, and a 
Bourbon when I’m with Reds’. Unlike the conventional propagandist, 
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he believes intellectual awareness is not enough; an audience must be 
roused emotionally to act on that intellectual awareness. (In one week 
recently, a small New York settlement house that rarely receives 
donations was given $300 by people who wanted, they declared, to do 
their part in alleviating the conditions presented in Dead End.) ) 
| Kingsley considers unjust the criticism that the material of Dead 
- End is old, in the light of the truism that new dramatic ideas are non- 
existent today, although he adds that the actual plot és new to the 
stage even if the scene is familiar. In answer to another criticism, he 
believes he has been honest in his depiction of the rich people of Dead 
End, who have been called ineffectual puppets. The habitues of the 
River Club are dull and pallid to him, especially in contrast to the 
almost Elizabethan splendor of language and movement among the 
waifs that crowd the waterfront. He forgets that the transmuting of 
reality into artistic realism, accomplished with the poor characters of 
Dead End, was even more necessary a process for people who would 
seem in reality dull. Although he does not say so, he is evidently not 
interested in such as these, and it is difficult to write persuasively of 
material about which you care nothing. And Kingsley is honest; you 
recognize that in real life as you do through the surface of his plays. 
He has those qualities early enumerated as characteristic of the best 
type of theatre worker, and, to steal another phrase from Goethe, or 
from his confrére Eckermann, he has these qualities too: ‘the quick 
eye for real life, the dexterity at seizing its interesting side, and the ; 
genuine and forcible representation of it.’ ; 
Burgess Meredith 
HERE is a parallel between Dead End and Maxwell Anderson’s 
Te interset that Burgess Meredith points out: Audiences at Dead 
End say, ‘I’ve said that line myself’; Winterset audiences say, ‘I wish 
I could say that.’ There is pleasure in both reactions. Meredith is 
instrumental in causing such a response among the audiences at 
Winterset. First, he has a voice that is capable of projecting the lines 
| successfully, a powerful organ whose most effective use this play has 
taught him. Secondly, although he believes actors do not need keen 
intelligence, speaking their lines with sincerity and to the best of their 
technical ability and leaving it at that, Meredith understands his role 
of Mio. He must, for a play like Winterset. He learned the long and 
exhausting part the right way, under direction by Guthrie McClintic 
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that alone, Meredith feels, made success possible. He began by reading 
the rogue-boy lines in extreme vernacular; as his ease in and knowl- 
edge of the part developed, the slang lessened, the speech rounded and 
heightened, until the poetic quality became apparent simply because 
the words were projected meaningfully, sincerely, without thought 
that this is verse and must be recited. It is difficult to reconcile the 
verse with a character who would not speak grammatically much less 
poetically. Even now there are lines that Meredith tricks: “How many 
pomegranate seeds did you eat, Persephone?’ he says with the con- 
scious air of an untutored youth who realizes the incongruity of the 
speech on his lips; ‘I am afflicted with claustrophobia’ brings laughter, 
for the character seems himself surprised at the long word. But gen- 
erally, Meredith’s study of the part has been so assiduous, his feeling 
for it so deep, that he is able to preserve the contours of the rough 
character and roam freely and believably within the wide poetic cir- 
cumference. 

Meredith’s playing of Mio assures him of as much future success as 
is apt to fall to the lot of any good theatre worker. The movies already 
want him under a contract of one picture a year, to be chosen by him- 
self and made in his own time, at a figure that starts high and mounts 
steadily (he calls it fabulous). Certainly the kind of season he had last 
year should not have to be repeated: five plays, all failures, and 240 
radio broadcasts. 

Meredith is a forthright young man, intelligent enough to decline 
stardom, belligerent enough, as his activity in the Actors’ Forum 
indicates, to strive for attainment of his purposes. He realizes that the 
theatre is a demanding place and that his finest qualities, to be kept, 
must be nurtured; so now he lives in the country, saving himself for 
the rigors of Winterset and assuming a new-found maturity of thought 
and action. ‘The Hamlet of 1940’ is a phrase used to describe him 
these days; certainly he is one of the theatre’s hopes, for an actor who 
can read poetry, project character and stimulate an audience to ex- 
citement as dextrously as he does in Winterset is a rarity. He has 
always been received well, for he has already appeared on best-per- 
formance lists for three years (Little O Boy, She Loves Me Not and 
Flowers of the Forest); with this season and Mio he nears the heights. 
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PARNELL is a drama by the late Elsie Schauffler telling of the famous 
Irish patriot’s fight for his country’s freedom, of his love for Kate O’Shea, 
and of his defeat and death. Produced by the new firm of Robinson Smith 
and Frederick W. Ayer, it has admirable settings by Stewart Chaney, who 
came into Broadway prominence with his designs for The Old Maid. 














THE DANCE IN INDIA 


At her school in Santiniketan, Bengal, Pratima Tagore, daughter-in-law of 
Rabindranath Tagore, aims to make the knowledge and technique of the 
Indian dance an important part of youthful training. Studying the different 
forms that make up the dance tradition of the country, she tries to syn- 
thesize them into what may some day be a new form, based on tradition but 
with a life and meaning of its own. The picture is of one of the dance pro- 
ductions in the Tagore school. 








The Dance in India 


PRATIMA TAGORE 


ee ago, in India, the art of dancing was fully developed and 
reached the highest expression of human thought. This can be 
seen in many ancient paintings and especially in the frescoes of the 
caves of Ajunta and Bagh. 

Just as our old Masters used line in order to express a deeper 
realization of plastic form, so dance developed in a similar way. 
Dancing held a large and important place in the cultural life in India. 

In order to know what Indian dance is, and to understand its 
significance, we should need to learn all we can about the direction and 
inclination of Indian thought. The Indian mind has always tried to 
understand the inner problems of the soul and to solve the mystery of 
personality. 

Therefore, not only our philosophy, but also our society, our art, 
our literature, our music, and even our present day politics tend to 
develop and reflect the spiritual faculties of our race. 

We have three kinds of representative Indian dance which still 
exist: the South Indian dance, the Manipuri dance, and the North 
Indian dance. The South Indian dance is very ancient in origin and its 
influence has spread even to the Far East; it is to be seen in Java, 
Indo-China, Burmah, Ceylon, and even in China and Japan. In the 
same way the influence of Indian fresco painting can be seen in Boro 
Budur, in Anuradhapura, in Sigiria, all of which date from the Bud- 
dhist era. 

The classical dance of the South expresses six kinds of human emo- 
tion; in Sanscrit we call them ‘ Rasa’, a word which is as untranslatable 
as the German word stimmung. The different ‘Rasas’ in the art of 
dance represent the following: parental feeling, friendship, conjugal 
love, strength, heroism and humour. 

In our ancient scriptures, Natosastra, there are numerous descrip- 
tions of the various forms of feeling that have a universal aspect. We 
also find in them a list of the qualities an artist should possess when he 
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wants to give up his whole life to the art of dancing. The most neces- 
sary among them are: a good figure, the sense of rhythm, grace, of ex- 
pression and of repose. 

This word ‘repose’ implies that the artist or dancer must not think 
of the outside world; that he must avoid the temptation to attract his 
audience; it also means that he must merge himself into his art, into 
what he is creating for the moment, in order to detach himself entirely 
from the sense of the outer world. 

In the South Indian dance the different movements or poses of the 
hands suggest the inner meaning of the drama and represent in visual 
form the language of the dance. The symbolical name given to these 
movements is ‘Mudra’. The Southern dance, which is probably the 
most ancient, takes its themes out of the Mahabarata and the Ra- 
mayana. One can witness this dancing still in the ‘ Katha-Kali’ dance 
in Malabar. This art developed greatly certain dramatic qualities, and 
expressed them in a shape that might be called cubic in conception, in 
which the movements of the arms and hands are at right angles, and 
not in the swelling and curving movements of other Indian dances. 

These movements express great strength and offer a fascinating 
display of rhythm; through them movements become as expressive as 
a spoken language. I have seen a South Indian dancer acting the part 
of a deer, at the same time as he was representing the character of the 
hunter. When taking the part of the deer he had not only transformed 
his soul into that of a gazelle, but even his ears, his eyes — until every 
movement of his body was describing to us the inner tragedy of the 
poor creature threatened by the hunter in the forest. 

His impersonation was really marvellous. The same thing was true 
of the dance of Shiva. It carried the mind away far above the earth, 
to a supreme world, and made us feel the dynamic force of creation in a 
way that is impossible to describe. 


The dance of Manipur, on the north-east frontier of India, is per- 
haps of a still purer character than the other schools of dancing, and 
seems to be absolutely devoid of any foreign influence. 

This dance shows that lyrical quality which characterises the 
classical literature of Bengal and which was inspired by the Vaishnava 
religion. It always represents the life of the God Krishna. 

The Manipuri people are worshippers of Krishna. Their dance is a 
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token of adoration offered to their God, and the music which ac- 
companies the dance is called ‘Kirtana’. The dance describes the 
whole story of Krishna’s life; the love of the Gopi for him, and all the 
symbolical meaning of that love which can best be compared to the 
“Song of Songs’ in the Old Testament. 

This kind of dance avoided all sensual movements in order not to 
spoil the idea of supreme love and of religious devotion. Therefore the 
dancer dances under very severe restrictions: he must neither move his 
hips nor play with his eyes and eyebrows. 

What emanates from most of the dances in northern India is the 
lack of that dramatic action which characterises the southern dances. 

The Manipuri dances breathe an extreme sensitiveness to all the 
beauty we find in nature, when we enjoy the fragrance of a flower or 
delight in the silvery coolness of a moonlight night, in the gorgeous 
warmth of the sunset or in the pure depth of a morning sky. 

Like the swell of the waves, the curving and sinuous lines of the 
dancer’s movements carry our spirit far away into the midst of na- 
ture. So did the song of the nightingale, which made the poet feel — 


A drowsy numbness pains my sense as though 
of hemlock I had drunk. 


The third school of Indian dancing, which is entirely different from 
the other two, and which we call the Northern school, is a mixture of 
Hindu and Mahomedan dance. 

It was born in the time of Akbar, the Mogul Emperor, and took its 
inspiration from Persia. It is hybrid in origin and differs from all the 
other schools of Hindu dance since it had its birth and growth in the 
atmosphere of the Royal Courts. The same may be said of the Mogul 
school of painting, which, mingled with the old fresco technique, gave 
birth to the new Indian style called the Kangra school. This kind of 
dance therefore never had its roots deep down in the consciousness of 
the Indian people: it remained the professional dance of the ‘baijies’ 
or the Nautch girls, who still draw their inspiration from the Persian 
‘gerazel’ and the classical Indian music. This dance developed a high 
technique of sensuous movement, of pretty pose and of mimicry. 


Besides these three schools of dancing there are in India many 
kinds of folk dance. These cannot be classified; they have their origin 
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amongst the people of the soil and give expression either to religious 
practices or to the celebration of natural events, like spring festivals, 
harvest festivals, and other similar occasions. 

These folk dances are not highly developed as an art or a science, 
but are the spontaneous expression of particular feelings. If the other 
Indian dances can be called dramas or lyrics, these dances may be 
classified as popular ballads. 

At our dance school at Santiniketan we have been trying to revive 
all the indigenous forms of dancing which were seriously in danger 
of dying out for want of patronage. 

Our first interest has been, therefore, to revive the interest in danc- 
ing in general and especially to study the technique of the different 
schools. But we cannot stop there. From our studies a new art is 
evolving; a synthesis of all the forms handed down by tradition. In 
other words, our artists, musicians and dancers, in giving expression to 
their own feelings and emotions, are creating new forms on the 
foundation of the old. This work is still in its experimental stage, but 
there may be great possibilities in it. 

A new feature of our effort lies in the fact that dancing has been, in 
India, confined either to the professional stage and performance world 
or hidden in remote parts of the country. At Santiniketan we have 
made dance a part of our education and an important subject in the 


art life and training of our pupils. 





Nivedita Ghose 
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Tanka on the Noh Theatres 


Selected and Adapted from the Japanese* 


SEYMOUR GORDDEN LINK 


I. ON THE THEATRE AS ESCAPE FROM LIFE 


Watch the People go, 
Trying to forget their sad 
Life lot at the Noh. 


What do they see? The war blow; 
Death, hate, love; the good, the bad. 


The Tanka is the standard 
lyric verse form in Fapan. 
It consists of five lines hav- 


ing respectively 5, 7, 5, 7; 
and 7 syllables. 


II. ON THE EFFECT OF THE THEATRE 


Drama terrifies 


The children . . . who soon forget 
Their fright, their quick cries. 
Strong men sit unmoved and yet 
Long bear Mons before their eyes. 


Actors’ Mons are Fapanese 
prints which capture an 
actor in a@ stage posture. 
The usage here is poetic and 
imagistic. 


III. ON A NOH AUDIENCE INTENTLY FOLLOWING THE 
LIBRETTO AND NOT THE ACTION 


Is this ese majeste, 


That I’d sooner choose to look 


At plays from the West? 


Do you think the acting best 
That one follows in a book? 


Few in the audience ever 
understand classic Noh well 
enough to do without the 
libretto. Most natives follow 
the words without watching 
the stage. 


IV. ON FINDING A SUICIDE OUTSIDE THE THEATRE 


The old Western Sage 


Said Pity and Fear, displayed 


On the classic stage, 


Purged the playgoer. What made 
This Noh fan use his death blade? 


This was an actual event 
though the mise en scéne is 
unconventional for a culti- 
vated ‘fapanese. Here is the 
one available reference in 
the Oriental literatures to 
catharsis. 


* From a collection of unpublished Romaji originals in the possession of Mr. Kenneth W. 


Porter of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The Insignia of the 
Rustavelli Theatre 





The Rustavelli Theatre 


JAY LEYDA 


ipo is a tendency (to be found even in the pages of THEATRE 
ARTS) to use the terms Russian and Soviet synonymously and 
interchangeably, and in connection with the Soviet theatre this error 
is particularly misleading, whether one is concerned with facts, theory 
or practice. To explain away the successes of the non-Russian Soviet 
theatres by pointing to the pre-revolutionary Russian theatre is either 
a conscious or an unconscious distortion. In the case, for example, of 
one of the most remote outposts of the Soviet theatre, the State 
Buriat-Mongolian Theatre, the subjects of the theatre come directly 
from the struggle for socialism in Buriat-Mongolia, the form of the 
theatre grows out of the people’s festivals, and the personnel (young 
Buriat Komsomols) have raised the standard of the theatreso high that 
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tours are made through the Soviet Union. The Moscow Theatre Com- 
binat has invited members of this theatre to come to study, and it will 
teach them, not merely Russian theatre, but Theatre. 

Soviet theatre schools are often given a responsibility like this of 
educating (not creating) entire national theatres. Of all its graduating 
classes last year, the Leningrad Theatre Technicum was proudest of 
its Kommi-Zyriane group, which comes from a formerly enslaved 
minority race within the Arctic Circle. In a language that never knew 
theatre before, the group gave, in its graduating performance of 
Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters, a production of spirited wit and dis- 
tinction; yet upon their arrival at the school two years ago these same 
young people had been afraid to leave the first floor because they had 
never seen stairs before! In the education of these national theatre 
cadres the emphasis is upon leading them into creating for themselves 
their own national character through the medium of theatre. The 
Technicum’s job is considered well done if it sends back a crude but 
genuine beginning of a national theatre, rather than a polished copy 
of the Alexandrinsky Theatre. 

When we speak of the non-Russian theatres of the Soviet Union, 
we must include some of the Moscow theatres. The work of the State 
Moscow Jewish Theatre is based on a tradition and has a form thou- 
sands of miles and years away from that of the First Moscow Art 
Theatre, but it is achieving results as socialist, as Soviet, as any of the 
other Moscow theatres, which are a/l, firstly (and here’s the answer), 
Soviet theatres. The slogan was worded by Stalin: ‘National in form, 
socialist in content.’ 


In 1915, against a Georgian theatre tradition that wasted its 
strength and talents on pale copies of the Russian theatre, the revolu- 
tion for a genuinely Georgian theatre was proclaimed by a young 
graduate of the St. Petersburg University of Law. In a letter to a 
Georgian theatre journal, he wrote, “The Georgian theatre is not 
Georgian, because its scenic means, its plastics, its accent, its into- 
nation, its style do not follow organically from our nature. This 
theatre has not attempted to make a study of the body movements of 
the Georgian people and to understand and reveal the rhythm of these 
movements. I have particularly in mind the plastics of our peasantry.’ 

What was this theatre? During the eighteenth century, there were 
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traces of two distinct theatre forms in Georgia — a city theatre play- 
ing adopted ecclesiastical subjects, and a feudal country theatre in the 
form of folk rituals, games and pageants. Continually pressed by the 
policy of the Russification of Georgia, the city theatre came entirely 
under the influence of the Russian theatre, and it is not surprising that 
all remnants of the people’s theatre were crushed and forgotten. In 
1850, Count Vorontsov, a representative of Nicholas I, gave Tiflis a 
theatre for a present. In his report to the Tsar, the Count hoped that 
the performances would serve the purpose of ‘uniting the natives with 
the Russians’. This ‘unification’ was expressed by adding short 
Georgian plays to the main feature of the evening, which was usually 
an Italian opera, sung by a pure Russian and third-rate cast. The 
theatre was openly hostile to all Georgian elements, and Georgian 
spectators were quickly alienated. By this time the Georgian theatre 
workers had been so long separated from native theatre forms and 
subjects that their attempts at independence were dull, unreal adop- 
tions of Russian theatre styles. Even around 1905, when the workers 
of Tiflis began to form dramatic circles for worker audiences, their 
scope was limited by their failure to draw upon the wealth of people’s 
art. 

Who was the law student, from outside the theatre, leading the 
struggle for a national theatre? In Annaga, where Sandro Akhmetelli 
was born, his school was rehearsing a play for a children’s holiday. 
After watching rehearsals, Sandro not only told the master who was 
directing that he thought it was terrible, but offered to write and direct 
a better show himself. He did, and the village remembers it to this 
day. Years later, when he returned from the St. Petersburg university 
to Tiflis, he was shocked by its provincialisms — by the feebleness of 
the native theatre and the people’s ignorance of the elements that 
could animate it. He criticized it as directly as he had when a child in 
Annaga. But this time he was so busy with his writing and the social 
upheaval that he had no time to take the next step; that is, to do a 
better show himself; and only by a complex ruse involving the use of 
false names was Tsutsunava, an admirer of Akhmetelli’s theatrical 
beliefs, able to trick him into entering the theatre. The first produc- 
tions in which Akhmetelli participated were Werfel’s Spiege/mensch 
in 1920, and Berdozmania by Shanshiashvilli. 

Shortly after, he joined the Mardjanov group, assisting in Mardja- 
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LAMARA, the play by Grigori Robakidze that brought success to the 
Rustavelli Theatre, was first produced in 1925 shortly after Akhmetelli, still 
the guiding spirit of the theatre, was appointed director. The scene of the 
Kist maidens on their way to the spring (below) is an effective example of 
Akhmetelli’s choreographic skill. 

















Shalva Dadiani’s Tetnuld, called ‘the first Soviet tragedy’; and Ivanov’s 
Anzor (The Armored Train), revised by Shanshiashvilli for the Rustavelli. 
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nov’s first step towards a Georgian Soviet theatre, a production of 
Lope de Vega’s Sheep’s Well, in the same theatre where Count Voront- 
sov’s unification policy had proceeded so lamely — the theatre that is 
now called the First State Georgian Theatre in the name of Rusta- 
velli, the great Georgian poet of the twelfth century. In 1924, the 
young actors under Akhmetelli broke away to form a company closer 
to their conception of a Georgian revolutionary theatre, and took the 
name of the Durudji, a small swift river near Akhmetelli’s birthplace. 
It may interest the Theatre Guild to know that the first production 
was Benavente’s Bonds of Interest and that the manifesto of the group 
was read by Vasadze (ten years later to become People’s Artist of the 
Republic) to an audience of exactly four persons. The young group 
was being boycotted by the intellectuals. With further productions 
the Durudji struggled on, until the news of the purposes and ideals of 
the new theatre penetrated to the Tiflis workers. They investigated 
and never since has the theatre lacked an audience enthusiastic as 
only a deeply touched Georgian audience can be. 

At this time Mardjanov left the Rustavelli Theatre for the new 
Georgian film industry, and Akhmetelli was appointed director. 
With the premiere of his production of Lamara ' in 1925, the theatre’s 
success was assured. When a theatre truthfully and artistically reflects 
and cultivates the feelings and life of its surroundings, both social and 
national, that theatre grows. The steady growth of the Rustavelli 
Theatre is a living proof of this. 


The theme of Lamara is based on an ancient legend recorded by the 
Georgian poet, Vazha Pshavella, in the poem, The Snake-Eater, and 
dramatized by Grigori Robakidze. The structure is simple and the 
tone tragic. Two brothers, Mindia and Torgvai, of the Georgian tribe 
of Khevsurs, fall in love with Lamara, the daughter of the chieftain of 
the neighboring tribe of Kists. Torgvai kidnaps Lamara, precipitating 
strife between the two tribes. Lamara’s brother is killed in a duel. 
Lamara herself dies. Over her dead body, the two chiefs answer her 
last request — the reconciliation of the two tribes. 

From the first gestures and words, the principles of the theatre 
become clear — choreography and declamation are the means, poetry 
and passion the tone. Here is the broad sweep of intense passion that 


1 See THEATRE ARTS, December, 1930, pages 1041-1043. 
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has been missing for so long from the theatre. At the end of the first 
act, you realize that it is a great choreographer who has composed the 
rhythms for Mindia charming the snakes for the shepherds, for La- 
mara and the Kist maidens leaping down the mountain to fill their 
jugs at the spring, for Torgvai’s challenge to Mindia. When I saw 
Lamara at the ten-year jubilee of the theatre, the intermissions were 
filled with the sound of flutes and hand-beaten drums, accompanying 
the wild, lovely dances that swept through the foyers and burst out 
into the street in which all the actors and the audience took part: a 
lovers’ dance that looked like the flight of birds, breaking only when 
the eye and body relationship loses hold; an ancient war dance, 
stealthily creeping, suddenly attacking. Akhmetelli had achieved so 
completely what he had claimed necessary in 1915 for a Georgian 
national theatre that the rhythms on the stage were basically identical 
with the rhythms of the popular dances in these entr’actes. Lamara 
marked the decisive victory for Akhmetelli’s principles, for his belief 
in the creation of a popular national theatre based directly on popular 
national arts. Lamara gave theatrical form to folk-poetry, and Geor- 
gian life appeared in its full color for the first time on a dramatic stage. 

The first step had been taken, and the next step was to bring the 
drama of the Revolution, as it had affected the lives of the Caucasian 
peoples, to the national stage. In the hands of the dramatist Shan- 
shiashvilli, Ivanov’s play, The Armored Train, was transformed from 
Siberia to Daghestan in the Caucasus. This was a transformation not 
only of locale and characters and speech but of the whole emphasis and 
dramatic line into a different temperament. This is the play known as 
Anzor in the Rustavelli repertory. The shepherd Anzor, whom the 
Whites have robbed of family and home, leads the revolutionary 
movement of his village, and is put at the head of the local partisan 
battalion by the district revolutionary committee. Having captured 
an armored train from the Whites, Anzor moves forward to join other 


_ detachments of partisans. In Lamara the ethnographic material could 


be spread freely and richly, but in 4nzor every dance, every song, must 
develop the subject of the play, continuing a forward and upward line 
rather than the horizontal and wavy lines of Lamara. And so they do. 
The ‘dance of choice’ in the fourth act is performed by a girl who 
chooses her lover, unconscious that she is picking the victim whose 
body will stop the armored train. Anna Louise Strong describes the 
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In Tyrannos, the Rustavelli version of Schiller’s Die Rauber. 














Enemy, by Shodbarishvilli, and Intervention, by Lev Slavin, both of which 
the Rustavelli Theatre produced in 1934. 
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third act as being the first time she has ever seen a stage filled with 
movement from side to side, from front to back, and from top to bot- 
tom. The scene is a mountain gorge, and the playing space (which 
out-Bel-Geddeses Bel-Geddes) is the roof tops of the huts hung against 
the side of the mountain. Here the red partisans hailing from dozens of 
different tribes and nationalities gather to choose leaders and to plan 
their attack. The entrance and contributions of each of the tribes are 
arranged to give a sense of accumulating forces, and the songs and 
dances become more and more intense, towards the end of the act being 
counterpointed on different levels and corners of the stage so that the 
rushing off of the entire assembly for the attack on the armored train 
comes as a natural emotional consummation of the scene. 

Each element of Lamara is sharpened and intensified in 4nzor. The 
ethnographic element is coordinated more firmly with the dramatic 
line. Akhmetelli draws bolder designs now that he has decided upon 
his palette. Music plays a more specific role. The designer, Gamrekelli, 
is surer of his place in the whole and his settings now participate to 
the fullest extent in the emotional tone of the episode. The more pro- 
found theme is reflected in the more profound work of the actors. 


The style of the theatre had by this time evolved far enough to be 
defined. Since 1928, it has been known as the theatre of revolutionary 
romanticism. A period of experiments in theatre forms followed, 
leading up to the first work with a world classic, Schiller’s Die Rauber. 
Akhmetelli feels that the most interesting and fruitful work of this 
period can be seen in Tetnuld, which he describes as the first Soviet 
tragedy. Tetnuld is also important as the first play composed by a 
playwright in close collaboration with the theatre. Since then, this 
collective composition has been made a practice in the theatre, not 
only with Tetnuld’s playwright, Shalva Dadiani, but with a whole 
group of young Georgian writers. 

Tetnuld is a glacial peak in Svanetia, a sanctuary, guarded by the 
‘Bappi’ caste, a half-Christian, half-pagan cult. They own the church 
lands, and therefore trespassing on the Tetnuld constitutes a violation 
of the authority of the caste. But scientific investigations in the local- 
ity establish the necessity of a water-power station near the Tetnuld, 
and in the ensuing struggle for power the Bappi kill the head geologist, 
Gelahsan. Nevertheless the Bappi cannot resist the surging attack 
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upon their patriarchal traditions, particularly as the young people of 
Svanetia have joined their opponents. The mass scenes are extraordi- 
narily inventive. They are a synthesis of dance, speech and song, 
simultaneously expressed. Akhmetelli enjoys pointing out the poly- 
phonic principles underlying these scenes, his introduction to work on 
Greek tragedy. There are two choruses — a chorus of the old, eight 
sombre chanting figures sometimes appearing in the music when they 
do not appear on the stage; and a chorus of the young, wearing the 
carnival masks of the ancient ‘Keinoba’ ceremony but now with new 
meaning. 

Part of the genius of Eugene Vakhtangov lay in finding for each 
production the exactly correct style, each differing from the others 
not for the sake of ingenuity but because ¢his particular material de- 
manded this particular style of production. His Dydjuk and Turandot 
had the same theoretical base, and are obviously the work of the same 
master, but in execution, in style and in rhythm, they differ completely 
—a difference dependent on the difference of material, and the tasks 
that each had to perform. This aspect of Vakhtangov’s genius is to be 
found rarely, even in the Soviet theatre, the theatre of style; but it is a 
constant feature of Akhmetelli’s work in the Rustavelli Theatre. The 
true national form that he has found for the Georgian theatre is broad 
enough to contain not one but many styles. These may differ as widely 
as the loosely woven poetics of Lamara, the monumental heroics of 
Die Rauber, or the comic opera grotesquerie of Somebody Else’s Child, 
but they are all clearly the work of one theatre collective, headed by 
an artist who is making theatre history. 

This coordination of opposing styles can be found within one 
production, Die Rauber, where a change of scene from the castle and 
court to the forest and the student rebels gives the audience a com- 
plete alteration of tempo, gesture, tone of voice and design. Adding a 
third style, that of the hoodlum bandits, the producer then plays 
countless variations and combinations of these three themes. The re- 
sult is so en rapport with Schiller’s intent to contrast opposing societies 
and philosophies that it far surpasses in profundity the mannered 
production of Don Carlos by Mardjanov in the Moscow Malii Theatre 
or even the astonishing surface given by Akimov to Kadbale und Liebe * 
at the Vakhtangov Theatre. In these two best-known Moscow pro- 


#See THEATRE ARTS, April, 1933, page 266. 
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ductions of Schiller definite styles have been applied, but these styles 
have not grown naturally out of the text and remain superimposed 
and apart from the content. 

On the fly-leaf of the early editions of Die Rauber is an engraving 
of an angry lion with paw raised, ready to strike, and below it the 
motto: ‘In Tyrannos’. The theatre took this design and motto as the 
key to the play and entitled its production Jn Tyrannos. As always, the 
Rustavelli Theatre keeps pace with the demands of the time and 
makes its contribution to the movement all over the Soviet Union 
which aims to give the classics to the proletariat. A real test for the 
theatre, the production was to prove whether the artistic methods un- 
covered in previous productions were firm and universal enough to be 
applied to a world classic. More than a year was spent on research, 
planning and rehearsals. The result is so perfect that although some 
moments approach the brink of self-consciousness the production, as 
heroic conception, as fine art, as emotional choreography, made me 
feel that a single act or even a scene would of itself have given value 
to the trip from Moscow to Tiflis. It is the favorite production of the 
Tiflis audiences. All the festival plays concluded with an hilarious 
flower battle between the stage and the audience, ending only when 
all the ammunition had fallen into the orchestra pit, but each act of 
In Tyrannos ended with such a battle. 

In Tyrannos \asts six hours but could have gone on for six and six 
more as far as I was concerned. In addition to playing the full text, 
Akhmetelli uses wordless interludes to emphasize situations, which 
lengthen the production but, as exquisite theatre, give it most of its 
brilliance. The old Count sleeps on his throne, the court watches, 
leaves, diminuendo, then the sleep is horribly broken by the crashing, 
pouncing entrance of Franz. Karl and his fellow-students wait for the 
answer to his manifesto, singing school-songs, only Karl remaining 
silent, frozen, waiting, a static centre for the nervous movement of 
the tavern. The tyrant Franz commands a masked ball that looks and 
feels like a page from Poe. During the Bishop’s proclamation, Spiegel- 
berg’s bandits dodge about the massive trees in a satiric commentary 
of monkey mimicry. These and many more such moments brighten 
the future of the dance as an integral part of drama. 

A theatre in the romantic tradition needs great actors as well as a 
strong regisseur’s hand, and In Tyrannos shows us the most illustrious 
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group of actor-tragedians in the Soviet Union. Certainly the most 
memorable of them is Khorava, whose magnetic face reminds one of 
Conrad Veidt and who adds to this face a voice and body to match, 
pulling any audience to its feet at every exit. In Jn Tyrannos Khorava 
plays Karl with a grand windy sweep in contrast to the feline Franz of 
Vasadze. Vasadze chills you to terror and anger; Khorava warms you 
with every speech, although you may be hearing Georgian for the first 
time. Tamara Tsulukidze gives a remote, frightened interpretation of 
Amalia, but she will always be linked to the image of the lark-like 
Lamara. The two brothers of Lamara, Davitashvilli and Abashidze, 
also join in the acting splendors of In Tyrannos. 

During the past year the most significant creative tasks of the 
Rustavelli Theatre have been the first year of work on Fulius Caesar, 
preliminary general work on the problem of Greek tragedy, which will 
follow Caesar, and the creation of young theatre cadres for theatreless 
Caucasian nationalities. Under the patronage of the Rustavelli, which 
provides teachers and practical work, three studios have been formed, 
Ossetian, Adjarian, and a Checheno-Ingush group of thirty-five 
students who have already produced Anzor on their home ground. So 
the Rustavelli marks its tenth anniversary in the field of national 
theatre development by assisting directly in the building of new young 
national theatres. 

If there is one Soviet theatre to be chosen for demonstration to 
Europe and America, no happier choice could be made than the 
Rustavelli Theatre, a direct and flourishing child of the October 
Revolution and of the Bolshevik national policy. If it does not go to 
Europe, Europe will eventually come to it. 
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KHORAVA, the most memorable of the fine actor-tragedians of 
Rustavelli Theatre: as Karl, in 7» Tyrannos; as Icho, in Lamara. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
Pays OF GLORY, ‘an indictment of war 
so direct as to exclude any possibil- 
ity of confusion’, according to Sidney 
Howard, who adapted Humphrey Cobb’s 
novel of the same name, was released to 
the Tributary Theatres immediately after 
its unhappily brief production on Broad- 
way. Mr. Howard says in his preface to 
the printed play, addressed to ‘the college 
theatres and to all amateurs of military 
age’: ‘Let us not be deluded about the 
road to world peace. It is stony and may 
well prove yet a thousand years long. All 
we can do is to put up our billboards of 
protest. This play was made to be another 
billboard.’ The Northwestern University 
Theatre seems to have been the first non- 
professional theatre to take advantage of 
this billboard, for it offered Paths of Glory 
last November, with an opening on 
Armistice Day, for a week’s run that 
turned out to be the theatre’s greatest 
financial success. The ‘Standing Room 
Only’ sign was used nightly, and then the 
production was moved intact to Naper- 
ville, Illinois, for one capacity perform- 
ance at North Central College. It is 
scheduled for revival during the summer 
session. 

Lee Mitchell, who designed the pro- 
duction (pictures of which appear on the 
opposite page), writes: ‘The conception of 
the play emerged . . . asa great tragedy: 
the helplessness of the individual against 
immutable, overpowering forces . . . vic- 
timizing the weaker members of society. 
. . . We began to search for a style of 
production which would stress the uni- 
versality of the tragedy ... and give 
point to the theme: “Fear. Always fear”. 


‘In Mr. Howard’s preface he insists 
that there is nothing about the play which 
requires scenery. . . . [Our] plan of action 
was evolved in a sequence of spatial rela- 
tionships of the characters, which put the 
generals high, the men low. . . . To su 
port this action, the setting grew up in the 
form of a semi-hexagon of great steps sur- 
rounding a massive hexagonal shaft on the 
face of which was inscribed the words, 
“To the War Dead”. The color of the 
monument and its base was a dark dead 
gray... . At either side a narrow strip 
of sky sharpened the outline. . . . All of 
the action took place on these steps, or on 
the floor about them. . . . What proper- 
ties there were were carried off stage by 
the actors themselves during the five- 
second blackouts which divided the 
scenes. 

‘In lighting, the set was divided into six 
major areas of action, each illuminated by 
a harsh steel-blue spot from above. . . . . 
In addition, there were four “effect” spots 
from various angles, each with a specific 
purpose. . . . High on either side... . 
were the sun spots, one thin yellow, and 
one light red. . . . From directly above, 
a beam of light blue-green brought out the 
letters on the face of the monument. . . . 
The remaining spot was set up in diffused 
light blue, and angled across the heaps of 
corpses which covered the base of the 
monument at the conclusion of the unsuc- 
cessful attack. This gruesome spectacle, 
glimpsed for one long minute, closed the 
first act. Throughout the play the color 
of the sky behind the monument changed 
scene by scene. . . . 

‘The simpler the setting, the more de- 
tailed the costume, characterization and 
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make-up must be. Accordingly, we se- 
cured a authentic French uniform, hel- 
mets, and equipment [from] the Hopkins 
production. Bulky, ill-fitting, covered 
with mud, they gave the most overwhelm- 
ing illusion of the grim businesslike para- 
phernalia of war. Make-up followed the 
same line, with deeply grimed hands, 
stubbled faces, and occasional livid 
ecars. ... 

‘During the preparation of the script, 
we came across a brief column in the New 
York Times captioned “‘French Acquit 5 
Shot for Mutiny in 1915; Court Awards 
Widows of Two 7 Cents Each”. The clip- 
ping was . . . made into a stereopticon 
slide. At the end of the play, after the 
volley of the firing-squad had announced 
the death of the three heroes, the projec- 
tion was dimmed up on the face of the 
monument, and held there for several 
minutes, accompanied by a long muffled 
roll of the drums. 

‘Throughout the play no curtain was 
used. As the audience came in they 
were greeted by the bare stage with the 
dimly lighted monument and its inscrip- 
tion. ... When they left... it was 
still there, but its ironic comment went 
with them.’ 


MARY AUSTIN’S The Golden Bough was 
given its world premiere under the aus- 
pices of the Koshares, the group at New 
Mexico Normal University directed by 
Lester Raines. The play is based on the 
ancient folk superstition that gave the 
title to Sir James Fraser’s monumental 
work. Mrs. Austin told her story with the 
ancient Roman grove of Aricia, sacred to 
Diana, as background. In this holy place 
on the shores of the Lake of Nemi grew 
the golden bough, which was cared for 
by the high priest of the temple, Rex 
Nemorensis, or King of the Wood. This 
king was required to be a runaway slave 
who attained to his high place by murder- 
ing his predecessor, and who was in con- 
tinual danger of being murdered himself 
by any escaping slave who found his way 
into the grove. The time of The Golden 
Bough is during the Ides of August, when 
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crowds of pilgrims journeyed from Rome 
to participate in a ritual of fire worship 
in honor of Diana, a custom that lingers 
today in such midsummer night rites as 
Beltane and the Fires of St. John. 


B. IDEN PAYNE lived up to his reputation 
as a professional amateur and returned 
from his first year as director of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in Strat- 
ford (which is reported as having closed 
its season with the highest receipts in 
years) to direct the first production of the 
year for the ‘Carnegie Tech’ Drama De- 
partment, where Mr. Payne has staged 
a Shakespearean play annually since 
1915. This year’s choice was Antony and 
Cleopatra, and the Department followed it 
with Cyril Campion’s Ladies in Waiting, 
directed by Chester M. Wallace, who is in 
his fifteenth season at Carnegie. The re- 
maining eight plays on the schedule will 
be chosen from Major Barbara, The Dis- 
taff Side, The House of Connelly, Right 
You Are, The Three Sisters, Francesca da 
Rimini, Shakuntala, Agamemnon, and 
Brittle Heaven, by Vincent York and 
Frederick Pohl. 

E. W. Hickman, who has directed 
twenty major productions and almost a 
hundred short plays in his five years at 
Carnegie, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence. He is succeeded by Albert 
Lovejoy, whose last post was as director 
of Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, and 
who has at various times been director of 
drama at the University of Washington 
and at Columbia University and headed 
the Cambridge School of Drama. 


THE Seattle Repertory Playhouse hopes 
this season to end two years of work on 
one production and present the Japanese 
classic, Chushingura, or the Forty-Seven 
Ronin. The adaptation and translation 
by J. T. Hirakawa is completed, and 
Albert M. Ottenheimer of the Playhouse 
is at work on the final touches. The proj- 
ect has been aided by the Japanese 
Society for International Cultural Rela- 
tions, which sent a large collection of 
source material: books, records of music, 
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colored plates for costumes and settings, 
property drawings, actors’ photographs 
with make-up instructions. This material, 
which the Playhouse hopes will eventually 
find its way into a museum, was prepared 
for the Seattle theatre by the leading 
Kabuki theatre in Japan and other 
authorities. 


BERNARD SZOLD, leaving his successful 
directorship of the Omaha Community 
Playhouse, has become the new head of 
Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans. The sixteenth season at this 
theatre schedules: The Chocolate Soldier, 
Elizabeth the Queen, Accent on Youth, 
Counsellor-at-Law, Kind Lady, Liliom 
and Springtime for Henry. 

At the Omaha Community Playhouse, 
Edward G. Steinmetz, Jr., has taken over 
the duties of director and announced these 
offerings for 1935-36: Her Master’s Voice, 
Kind Lady, The Return of Peter Grimm, 
Yellow ‘ack, Hobson’s Choice, Three 
Men on a Horse; and tabloid versions of 
As You Like It and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, presented on one program. 


To the repertory troupers keeping alive 
the theatre on the road have been added 
the Old Globe Theatre Players, who made 
a reputation for their tabloid Shakespeare 
at the Chicago World’s Fair and later at 
the San Diego Exposition. They have a 
repertory of ten plays, nine of them cut 
to forty minutes playing-time under the 
expert hands of Thomas Wood Stevens 
and B. Iden Payne, Hamlet running full 
length. The thirty members of the group 
began their tour with three days in Oak- 
land, California, in November, followed 
by a two-weeks’ engagement at San Fran- 
cisco’s old Alcazar Theatre. 


THE Dominion Drama Festival, now in- 
corporated and laying plans for its fourth 
season, every year becomes more impor- 
tant as a healthy influence on the theatre 
in Canada. Its rules are of interest as an 
indication of how such a widespread and 
seemingly unwieldy scheme can be man- 
aged with simplicity and efficiency. The 


Executive Committee of the Festival 
divides Canada into eleven regions, each 
with a Regional Committee and each 
holding a Regional Festival, the winner 
going to Ottawa for the Final Festival. 
Only one-act plays, or scenes from full- 
length plays that have a playing-time 
of not less than twenty minutes or more 
than forty-five minutes, are eligible; no 
play given at the Festival in 1934 or 1935 
can be repeated this year. The basis of 
adjudication rests on dom points: Acting 
(characterization, emphasis, gesture, 
make-up), 40%; Production (team-work, 
interpretation, tempo and grouping), 
25%; Stage Presentation (setting, prop- 
erties, lighting, costume), 15%; Diction 
and Audibility, 10%; Dramatic Enter- 
prise (selection of worthwhile play offer- 
ing possibilities for achievement), 10%. 
During the Final Festival, which this 
year lasts for a week starting April 20, the 
Executive Committee pays the expenses 
of all participants, and also grants various 
sums for travel from the remote regions 
to Ottawa; some of this money comes 
from the $25 minimum fee which every 
entrant must pay. 

At Ottawa the first-prize winner in the 
Final Festival receives the Bessborough 
Challenge Trophy; there are two other 
Challenge Trophies for the best presenta- 
tions in English and French respectively, 
excluding the Bessborough winner; the 
Sir Barry Jackson Challenge Trophy goes 
to the group that best presents a Canadian 
play; and a cash prize of $100 is awarded 
to the author of the best play who is a 
Canadian resident and an entrant in the 
Festival. 


1n what is said to be the first non-pro- 
fessional production given anywhere, the 
Portland Civic Theatre offered 4h, Wil- 
derness! as part of the regular season’s 
program and recently revived it for one 
performance for the benefit of the Will 
Rogers Memorial Fund. Gordon Davis, 
in his first year as director of the theatre, 
says that the O’Neill play is ‘a natural’ 
for Tributary Theatres. For three of the 
five performances, the theatre ‘had to put 
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extra chairs in the aisle, sell standing 
room, and actually turn people away. 
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SEE ALL THESE PLAYS ON A PLAYERS’ SEASON TICKET 
$6.00 Worth of Entertainment for only $4.00 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE has a new 
address: 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 
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Advertising the Dartmouth Players: announcement for 1935-’ 36. 


CECIL KITCAT, whose ballet productions 
at Carnegie Institute Little Theatre, 
Persephone and Chromatic Fantasy, are 
indicative of her work as instructor in 
eurhythmics there, contributes a clarify- 
ing article on the importance of rhythm 
in the technique of the actor to The 
Carnegie Magazine. Starting with a defini- 
tion of eurhythmics and a simple dis- 
cussion of its history and place today as 
a foundation for dancer, actor and musi- 
cian, she goes on to say: ‘Actors should be 
trained to become aware of space... . 
Students must become sensitive to the 
directions in which they move. . . . All 
movement is in a straight line or a curve, 
or combinations of these. Thus movement 
in space becomes a series of patterns or 
designs based on direction, and every 
entry, every stage crossing, every exit can 
be considered part of a space pattern as in 
a dance... .’ Miss Kitcat’s work at 
Carnegie has been directed toward devel- 
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oping this consciousness in the student 
actors: ‘In the rhythmic classes a great 
deal of group work is learned through the 
application of fundamental laws of con- 
trast and opposition in movement and 
posture. The individuals in the group 
should form a contrast with each other in 
variety ... of action and gesture;... groups 
may work in opposition to each other; a 
group and a soloist will balance each 
other, or the soloist will direct or lead the 
group. ...A great deal of improvisa- 
tion is done in the classes, always of course 
with a given idea in mind —there is 
nothing worse than aimless improvisation! 
— and in accord with the basic principles 
of design and balance, at the same time 
respecting the right of each student to 
develop in his own way his own ideas and 
to find his independent method of using 
his body and maneuvering it in space. 
This is no little aid to the development 
and expression of personality.’ 
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SOUL’S PILGRIMAGE 
Eugene O'Neill, A Poet's Quest, by 
Richard Dana Skinner. Longmans, 
Green: $2. 
| igrver o’NEILL ‘is the poet of the in- 
dividual soul, of its agony, of its evil 
will, of its pride, and its lusts, of its rare 
moments off illumination, of its stumblings 
and gropings in surrounding darkness, and 
of its superbly romantic quest for de- 
liverance through loving surrender.’ The 
tracing of this pilgrimage of the soul, as 
undertaken by a poet and seen through 
his plays, has been the task of Mr. Skin- 
ner’s book. From the basic form of his 
thesis, Mr. Skinner is enabled to omit 
judgment of the plays theatrically, sty- 
listically, and needs make no apology for 
the dramatic power of the earlier plays — 
like The Hairy Ape, which he charac- 
terizes as ‘escape’ — as against the weak- 
ness of the later ones such as Days Without 
End, which, in Mr. Skinner’s pattern, 
points toward ‘victory in surrender’ and 
represents the summit of the poet’s pil- 
grimage thus far. 

Aided by a chronological table com- 
posed by O’Neill himself, Mr. Skinner 
follows without fear of error the poetic 
progression from confusion and terror and 
doubt to eventual but possibly only tem- 
porary peace. Beginning with ‘turmoil’, 
as evidenced in the plays from Bound 
East for Cardiff to All God’s Chillun, 
through ‘regression’ (from Desire Under 
the Elms to Mourning Becomes Electra), 
to ‘emergence’ with 4h, Wilderness!, 
Days Without End and, Mr. Skinner hopes, 
the plays yet to come — this is the poetic 
chain, each drama linked with its pred- 
ecessors and successors, each making its 


dependent way toward the light that has 
finally gleamed in the last two works. 
In their simplest interpretation, the plays 
follow the universal theme of conflict 
between good and evil; in a deeper sense 
they seek continuously for resolution of 
the fight and for ultimate peace. O’Neill is 
thus, according to Mr. Skinner’s concep- 
tion, in the tradition of humanity’s great 
poets. He is ‘neither prophet nor saint’ 
but ‘a companion on our own pilgrimage 

. whose poetic insight is deep, whose 
consciousness of our moral problems is 
vibrant, whose experience of the soul’s 
conflict is sharper through intuition than 
most men’s, and whose willingness to 
seek a path even in the darkest shadows 
marks an extraordinary tenacity and the 
quality of a high romance.’ 

Much more could be said in a digest of 
Mr. Skinner’s book, which is unique in its 
approach among criticisms of outstanding 
contemporaries; more perhaps should be 
said to convey faithfully the temper and 
theme of the work. There can be little 
doubt, however, once the purpose is un- 
derstood. Discarding the usual approach 
to a playwright’s work, as he must do to 
develop his thesis acceptably, Mr. Skinner 
contributes a criticism fully rounded 
within its limited circumference and 
provocative of thought and argument. 


DIRECTION, DESIGN, 
LIGHTING 


Modern Theatre Practice, by Heffner, 
Selden and Sellman. F. S. Crofts: $4. 


ps work of art which we call a play is 
so complex in its making, sd so 
many artists, artisans, technicians, in its 
creation, that it is often denied a place in 
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the hierarchy of art by virtue of this very 
complexity. No play is fully created until 
it is presented by actors before an audi- 
ence. The script which is the base of the 
structure is the work of the playwright, 
but it remains only the literature of the 
theatre until the director, the designer, 
and especially the actor, bring it to per- 
formance, and it is transmuted from 
drama into theatre. During the last gen- 
eration this complex business of making a 
play has become an active part of Ameri- 
can life and American college and high 
school education, and the new interest and 
enthusiasm involved has, in its turn, 
created a whole new theatre literature 
devoted to the ‘work of theatre art’ as a 
whole, or to one of the various elements 
that compose it. 

A new and valuable addition to that 
literature is a handbook for non-profes- 
sionals called Modern Theatre Practice, 
written in collaboration by three men 
actively engaged in teaching theatre prac- 
tice in three of the largest centres of uni- 
versity theatre interest: Hubert C. Heffner 
of Northwestern University, Samuel Sel- 
den of the University of North Carolina, 
Hunton D. Sellman of Iowa State Uni- 
versity. The book divides itself into three 
main categories: direction, design, light- 
ing; and each of the authors is, in the 
order named, chiefly although not wholly 
responsible for the material of the section 
which stresses his specialized experience. 
The book is planned ‘as a text-book for 
college courses in play production’ and is 
divided into chapters that represent the 
progressive activities involved in selecting, 
rehearsing, designing, lighting a play and, 
finally, organizing the whole into a unit. 
The practical elements are so well intro- 
duced by a discussion of the theories in- 
volved, and of such useful details as the 
organization and management of a thea- 
tre, the problem of play selection, of 
budgeting a production, planning a year’s 
program, casting and so boeth, and so well 
supplemented by illustrations and working 
drawings — of everything from a stage 
form to a lighting instrument — that a 
director working on his own or, for that 
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matter, anyone interested in play pro- 
duction, will find the book constantly 
useful as a guide and a reference. 


SACHA GUITRY 


If Memory Serves, Memoirs of Sacha 
Guitry. Translated from the French 
by Lewis Galantitre. Doubleday, 
Doran: $3. 
A SKILFUL in what they omit as in what 
they say, Sacha Guitry’s memoirs 
are a delight, up to a point. There are 
several incisive portraits, in the manner of 
the good satirical playwright; many varied 
episodes of his own and others’ lives; but 
of Guitry himself after the age of twenty 
or so the clever author offers little or 
nothing. Until that point we have Sacha 
at home (which, divided between di- 
vorced parents, was no home), at school 
(twelve of them and never beyond the 
first form), and quickly in the theatre — 
as bad actor, as embryo playwright, as 
playwright successful with his first 
attempt and failing with the next ten. 
Sacha Guitry’s father was, of course, 
the popular Lucien; his godmother was 
Sarah Bernhardt; his manager for his 
American visit was Al ‘Sweetheart’ 
Woods; his friends included and include 
Réjane, Mirbeau, Monet, Tristan Ber- 
nard, Jules Renard; his heroes are these 
plus Mussolini, Clemenceau, his father. 
His life has been continuously theatrical 
by heritage, taste and profession. That 
he chose to omit so much of it is regret- 
table; but the charm that is his on the 
stage permeates what is actually a slight 
book not really worth the three dollars 
demanded. There are, it is true, passages 
that should be read by every young play- 
wright, critic or actor; and it will be no 
surprise if Guitry some day turns his fund 
of knowledge to account as a gracious, 
unpedantic tutor to the younger genera- 
tion. But until that profession calls him 
to write a book for students or until old 
age loosens a gracefully reticent tongue, 
If Memory Serves must satisfy. That it 
does, and that it seems gay, shrewd and 
vastly entertaining, is tribute both to a 
clever translator like Lewis Galantiére 
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and to Sacha Guitry himself, the most 
disarming of writers. 


Great Tudors, edited by Katharine Gar- 
vin. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc.: $3.75. 


agen is essential, but so, as a his- 
torical reviewer lately remarked, is 
interpretation, says the editor of this 
volume of essays by forty different au- 
thors on as many figures of the Tudor 
Age. In other words, this is no pedantic 
chronicle of birth, deeds, influence and 
death, but a stimulating array of por- 
traits by people fitted by training or in- 
terest to write them. Books in which 
many authors have had a hand are all too 
often a slapdash amalgamation, printed 
hurriedly because it was time for a few 
well-known names to appear in print; and 
the individual essays all too often reveal 
that the writer has either had the work 
unused in his desk drawer for years or has 
dashed it off before catching a train for a 
holiday. Great Tudors has faults. The ar- 
rangement of the papers in order of death 
places, for example, seven unconnected 
figures between Marlowe and Lyly. All 
the essays are not of equal merit, and a 
few of them will meet with sharp disagree- 
ment. There are repetitions, and omis- 
sions (one or two of them had been kept in 
reserve in case another dropped out, but 
why was the book limited to an arbitrary 
forty?). But the period which lasted from 
1485 with the accession of Henry VII and 
ended only in 1603 with Elizabeth’s death 
has been presented richly and entertain- 
ingly. It does make clear, as the editor be- 
lieves, ‘that an age is in fact made up of a 
multitude of separate characters; it is not 
a fixed and unified circle.’ 

Among the theatre personages dis- 
cussed are Shakespeare, about whom J. 
Dover Wilson and Alfred W. Pollard 
write; John Lyly, ‘the idol and dictator of 
letters’, by H. J. Massingham; Marlowe, 
by Alfred Noyes; Burbage, by the late 
Nigel Playfair; and Ben Jonson, pre- 
sented by Enid Glen as the last of the 
Tudors. Among the other contributors 
are: Hilaire Belloc on William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley; Marjorie Bowen on Mary 


Stewart, Edward P. Cheyney on Cardinal 
Wolsey, W. H. Auden on John Skelton, 
R. W. Chambers on Sir Thomas More, 
and Hugh Ross Williamson on Peter 
Wentworth. An exciting, picturesque, 
awakening period, presented with ability 
and appeal. 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, A 
Concordance, by Frederick F. Halton. 
The Bass Publishers: $2. 
C= of the references in the libretti of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas are 
today obscure to the younger generation,’ 
writes Rupert D’Oyly Carte in the three- 
sentence Foreword he contributes to this 
commentary, of whose author he contin- 
ues: ‘Mr. Halton is well qualified to 
undertake this work.’ 

The purpose of the book, then, is to 
make the operas more alive to a genera- 
tion which might miss some of their sub- 
tler allusions; and the method is to go 
through each work, line by line, explaining 
difficult points. From Utopia Limited, for 
instance, the lines 

‘O royal Rex 

My blameless sex 

Abhors such conduct shady’ 
receive the comment that ‘Rex is Latin 
for King.’ Apparently the younger genera- 
tion is young indeed. In that case its 
young and limited vocabulary must be 
confused by the comment on a speech 
Giuseppe makes in The Gondoliers: ‘What's 
a bachelor? A mere nothing — he’s a 
chrysalis’, to which the accompanying 
clarification is, ‘Chrysalis is the pupa 
stage of insects (especially of butterflies) 
which pass this stage in a quiescent and 
helpless condition without taking food, 
being enclosed in a more or less firm 
integument.’ [‘Mama, what is integu- 
ment?’] 

Perhaps it seems unfair to cite two 
such instances and with them reject the 
book. But they are typical of others so 
numerous that the opportunity to clarify 
real subtleties is buried and lost. Perhaps 
no book is necessary to convert young or 
old to Gilbert and Sullivan, or to heighten 
the pleasure of enthusiasts. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYLETS 

wo PLAYS of the Social Comedy (Wil- 

liam Mahl, $2.50) contains two 
dramas by William Mahl: The Age of Gold, 
‘an American historical play’ built around 
the life of Jim Fisk; and The Great and the 
Small, ‘a comedy of contemporary confu- 
sion’. The former is a broad canvas of 
American chicanery and graft as practiced 
in the days of Fisk, Gould, Stokes, Boss 
Tweed and the rest of the ignoble horde 
that ran finance and politics in the Amer- 
ica of the seventies. The second drama, an 
attempt to present contemporary cross- 
currents of thought within an actable 
play, is a mass of verbiage. This fault is 
also characteristic of The Age of Gold but 
is partly balanced, in that play, by the 
inherent color of the material and could 
perhaps be eliminated by judicious editing 
and direction. The Great and the Small 
seems unsuited to the stage. 

The one-act plays that won the 1935 
competition of London’s International 
One-Act Play Theatre have been pub- 
lished in Prize One-Act Plays, 1935 (George 
G. Harrap, London, 2/6). The Royal 
Inn, first-prize winner, by Ronald Elwy 
Mitchell, a young Welshman who studied 
under Baker at Yale, is a tender vignette 
of a young bar-maid in a sordid South 
Wales pub. The Widow of Ephesus, more 
consciously literary but written with 
beauty and power, is the first play of 
Vincent Godefroy, and is taken from an 
episode in the Satyricon of Petronius Ar- 
biter. In The Boy of Bisley, winner of third 
prize, J. R. Clemens, an American resi- 
dent, uses the theory that Queen Eliza- 
beth was a man to show how a boy was 
substituted when the young Princess 
Elizabeth accidentally met her death. 

E. P. Conkle, whose long plays have 
been produced by the Experimental Thea- 
tre of the University of lowa under E. C. 
Mabie, has a second volume of one-act 
plays bearing the title, Loolie and Other 
Short Plays (Samuel French, $.75). As Mr. 
Mabie points out in his foreword, Mr. 
Conkle arsed a lighter touch to the por- 
trayal of Western life than the more 
familiar regional playwrights of the West. 
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Writing with insight and affection as well 
as with skill in the short-play form, the 
author allows us to see the humor of these 
people who have so often — justly and 
unjustly — been subjects for tragic des- 
pair and lost hopes. 

In Short Plays from Dickens (Samuel 
French, $1), Daisy Melville Vance has 
plucked from their context various epi- 
sodes from Dickens’ novels that seem to 
lend themselves to dramatic treatment. 
Although a knowledge of what happens 
before is probably helpful to enjoyment of 
these playlets, the material is so inher- 
ently dramatic that the episodes stand up 
well as short plays. 

Out of the six-thousand odd pieces that 
Hans Sachs left as his heritage to litera- 
ture on his death in 1576, Philip Wayne 
has chosen one short play, The Strolling 
Clerk from Paradise, for translation in a 
pamphlet (Oxford, $.25). A moral tale, as 
all of Sachs’ works are, with delightful 
humor and truth. 

Out of the blue comes an edition of Wil- 
liam Gillette’s old melodrama, Sherlock 
Holmes (Doubleday, Doran, $2), edited by 
Vincent Starrett under Mr. Gillette’s 
guiding hand. This mellow dip into the 
past has been cleverly larded with an affec- 
tionate preface by Mr. Starrett, a warning 
note by Mr. Gillette and some pleasant 
words by Frederic Dorr Steele, who was 
the illustrator for many Holmes tales. For 
anyone with memories of Mr. Gillette’s 
interpretation, it will be enough that Sher- 
lock Holmes is now available in a new 
edition and that, in the words of Mr. 
Steele and in the hands of Dr. Watson, 
they may now ‘lie back, relax, and 
“breathe deep” ’. 

Frances Cosgrove edits a second volume 
of Scenes for Student Actors (Samuel 
French, $1.50), long and short excerpts 
from new London and New York plays in 
serious and light veins and suitable for 
monologue by man or woman, or dialogue 
by two men, two women, man and woman. 
The student unfamiliar with the best cur- 
rent plays or uncertain of the best type 
of material for character-studies will find 
Miss Cosgrove’s choice of service. 
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JUMBO 


A photographer’s impression of the Billy Rose extravaganza, now ensconced 
at the Hippodrome for what promises to be — and should be — a lengthy 
stay. The triple-exposure shot plucks from the atmosphere only a few of the 
delights to be found in this circus spectacle. To complete the picture, add 
more animals, trapeze artists, people shot from cannons, beautiful girls, 
song birds, brass bands and your imagination. 
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FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, N. Y. C. 


For Speech and Acting 
Individual Lessons 
and Rehearsal Groups 


Summer Courses for the Layman and 
Professional 


SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
HOSTELRY 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Distinguished Sponsors 
REgent 4-3226 Write now for information 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 
thorough preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 
Separate Children’s Department 


Two Modern Theatres 
Radio Equipment 


Enroll Now 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 














HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD boemaic rec 


(Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) 


offers complete training and prepara- 
tion for the stage. Courses for 
advanced students and beginners. 
Private instruction in 

ACTING TECHNIQUE 

RADIO BROADCASTING 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

COACHING IN PARTS 


"| consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 
— Rachel Crothers 


Address inquiries to: 


Tower Studio 
Clrele 7-7000 


3218 Barbizon Plaze 
New York City 
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HDELAH RIC 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 
Two-year course with Diploma. Radio, 
Theatre, Platform Arts, Teaching, 
Self-development. Public Student per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying stu- 
dents accepted by The Cleveland Play 
House. 

SUMMER SCHOOL — 25th Year—June, 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 








Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 








For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 











MIDWINTER CLASS BEGINS 
FEBRUARY |, 1936 


Founded on seventeen yeors’ successful theatrical 
production of the internationally known Pasadena 
Playhouse ... this School offers practical training 
..» whether acting, producing, directing, or techni- 
cal work be the goal. We are producing constantly 
on three stages under commercial conditions be- 
fore paying audiences. Many young players have 
gone from the Playhouse stage to profitable ca- 
reers on stage, in pictures and radio. Two-year 
course, under experienced faculty of twenty, gives 
thorough training in acting and play production, 
voice and diction, body control, make-up, costume, 
etc., with special empkasis on development of stu- 
dent's individual personality. Cultural endowments 
are accented. Course splendidly equips student for 
any branch of dramatic endeavor. @ Write for 
handsome new pictorial catalog and copy of “A 
Stepping Stone to the Movies.”’ 


GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS.F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 


ARR MELO LESLIE A OEE ENE ATENEO. EERE 
PASADENA commen PLAWHOUSE ass 
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Now York School 
of the Theatre 


EUZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Directo; 


is distinguished for 


> its progressive fundamental 
training and careful development 


of the individual personality. 

> its record of employed graduates 
on the stage, screen and radio. 

p> its American Theatrical Seminar 
in Austria. 

WINTER ant SPRING CLASSES 


Literature on Request 


Carnegie alelip New York City 


Telephone COlumbus 5- 2445 


What Summer School? 


Students contemplating Summer Courses in 
Dramatic Work should watch the coming 
THEATRE ARTS issues for a wide choice of 
representative schools. 


Besides excellent Training, the location of many of 
these schools — in the Country, in the Mountains, 
or by the Sea — offers students a delightful, as well 
as an instructive, summer 


It is not too early to start making your plans. 
Descriptive literature is available from the 
schools or from 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 














See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, to- 


gether with some to look forward to 


within the month (dates indefinite), and 
a list of those which have closed since 
the last recording. The opening and 
closing dates appear in parentheses 
after the title. The listing is complete 
through December 18. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 .) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 


well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR (Nov. 20 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 

) Comedy by George Abbott and 

John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 
With William Lynn. 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
(Sept. 4 .) by Nicholas Cosentino. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16 (Sept. 16 
Melodrama by Ayn Rand. Producer: 


A. H. Woods. 


AT HOME ABROAD (Sept. 19 .) Re- 
vue by Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz. Producer: Lee Shubert. With 
Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, Reginald 


Gardiner, Paul Haakon and Eleanor 
Powell. 
BLIND ALLEY (Sept. 24 .) Melodrama 


by James Warwick. Producer: James 
Ramsey Ullman. Directed by Worthing- 
ton Miner. With Roy Hargrave and 
George Coulouris. 


WINTERSET (Sept. 25———.) by Maxwell 
Anderson. Producer and director: Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Richard Bennett, Burgess Meredith, 
Margo and Eduardo Ciannelli. 


REMEMBER THE DAY (Sept. 25——.) 
by Philo Higley and Philip Dunning. Pro- 
ducer: Philip Dunning. With Frank M. 
Thomas, Jr. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW (Sepft. 
30——-.) Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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SQUARING THE CIRCLE (Oct. 3——.) 
Adaptation of Eugene Lyons and Charles 
Malamuth from the Russian of Katayev. 
Producer: A. L. Jones. 


PORGY AND BESS (Oct. ro——.) ‘ Amer- 
ican folk-opera’ version of Porgy. Libretto 
by DuBose Heyward; lyrics by Ira Gersh- 
win and Mr. Heyward; score by George 
Gershwin. Producer: Theatre Guild. Di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian, Settings 
by Sergei Soudeikine. With Todd Dun- 
can, Anne Wiggins Brown, Ruby Elzy, 
Abbie Mitchell and Edward Matthews. 


JUBILEE! (Oct. 12———.) Musical show by 
Moss Hart and Cole Porter. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris, in association with Max 
Gordon. With Mary Boland. 


MULATTO (Oct. 24——.) by Langston 
Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28——.) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 
With Billy Halop, Theodore Newton, 
eg Downing, Gabriel Dell, Huntz 
all, Bobby Jordan, Charles R. Duncan, 
Charles Bellin, Elspeth Eric, Sheila Trent, 
Marjorie Main and Robert J. Mulligan. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5——.) 
Dramatization by Helen Jerome of the 
Jane Austen novel. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. Settings and costumes by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Adrianne Allen, Helen 
Chandler, Colin Keith-Johnston, Lucile 
Watson, John Halloran, Percy Waram and 
Harold Scott. 


PARNELL (Nov. 11 .) by Elsie Schauf- 
fler. Producers: Robinson Smith and 
Frederick W. Ayer. Settings by Stewart 
Chaney. With George Curzon, Margaret 
Rawlings and Effie Shannon. 


JUMBO (Nov. 16——.) ‘Theatrical circus’ 
by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur; 
music by Rodgers and Hart. Producer: 
Billy Rose. Directed by John Murray 
Anderson; book directed by 


George | 


Abbott. Settings by Albert Johnson; cos- | 


tumes by Raoul Péne Du Bois. With 
Jimmy Durante. 


ABIDE WITH ME (Nov, 21— 


Boothe Brokaw. Producers: Pearson and 


.) by Clare | | 


Baruch, in association with A. H. Woods. | 


With Cecilia Loftus, Maria Ouspenskaya, 
James Rennie and Earle Larimore. 


WHATEVER GOES UP (Nov. 25——.) by 
Milton Lazarus. Producer: Crosby Gaige. 
With Ernest Truex. 


FIRST LADY (Nov. 26———.) by George S. 
Kaufman and Katharine Dayton. Pro- 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by George 
S. Kaufman. With Jane Cowl, Lily Cahill 
and Stanley Ridges. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Allyn Joslyn, Jerome Cowan and Joyce 
Arling. 


ONE GOOD YEAR (Nov. 27 .) by 
Stephen Gross. Producer: Al Rosen. 


MAY WINE (Dec. 5——..) Play with music. 
Score by Sigmund Romberg; book by 
Frank Mandel; lyrics by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II. Producer: Laurence Schwab. 
With Walter Slezak, Nancy McCord and 
Walter Woolf King. 


PARADISE LOST (Dec. 9 .) by Clifford 
Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. With 
Morris Carnovsky, Roman Bohnen, Gro- 
ver Burgess, Sanford Meisner and Stella 


Adler. 


(Continued on page following 








BOOK SHOP BREVITIES 


Comes the rustle of New Leaves Tuming . . . 
in DIRECTING FOR THE AMA- 


TEUR STA by Leslie 2.50) who 
couldn't the right ~ 4), a. , ee 
thos Aramis and we get 


A and Porthos added 
MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE ( 
for Hubert 


each)... The L 
(3-00), DANCERS Guest Elizabeth 
Seiden (6.00 MODERN Daher 


cos | is Helen Jerome's 
tization of PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (1.75)... | | 
Jan. 1 is a good time to read THE AWAKENING 
OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE by Ben Blake 
(25c). Audiences unite! . . . 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 























Three 
Distinguished Departments in 


The New 


REPUBLIC 
PLAYS | 


Reviewed by | 


STARK YOUNG | 


MOVIES 


Reviewed by 
OTIS FERGUSON 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
MALCOLM COWLEY 


and other critics 


Published Weekly Since 1914 
1 3 WEEKS INTRODUCTORY | 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 








40 East 49th Street, New York 


ACTING 


The First Six Lessons 


by 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


@ Essays, in dialogue form, on the art 
of acting; authoritative advice for 
students, delightful reading for all 
who enjoy vivid writing, humor and 
high spirits. 


@ Used by theatre schools and uni- 
versities from California to Maine two 
weeks after publication. Now in 
third edition. 

THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
4O East 49 Street New York, N. Y. 




















Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


AH, WILDERNESS! 
PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THF SHINING HOUR 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE DELUGE 

PAGE MISS GLORY 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
MEN IN WHITE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
MURRAY HILL 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















ASIA 


The Magazine of the Orient 


The purpose of ASIA Maga- 
zine is to interpret the Orient 
to English-speaking people. 


This year ASIA is being pub- 
lished in a new format, with 
more articles, finer printing, 
and more beautiful _ illus- 
trations. 


The contributors to ASIA are 
the outstanding authorities of 
every nationality, on Eastern 


and Far Eastern affairs. 
ONE Two 
YEAR $ YEARS $6 


(No extra postage to any address in the world) 


ASIA MAGAZINE 
4O East 49th Street New York 
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One Complete Set of 


THEATRE ARTS 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1934 


With 4000 illustrations 


$260 BOUND 


A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclopedia 

of the world theatre. It represents the only per- 
manent and authoritative record of momentous years in 
the progress of the theatre giving by text and illustration 
a vivid and complete account of dominant events from 
Broadway to Moscow. 


& Constant effort to locate rare back issues has en- 

abled us to assemble once again a single complete 
set. To own it is to have at hand a wealth of material on 
playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, stage design, 
costuming, lighting and the dance — material of a value 
and variety which the most painstaking research could not 
hope even roughly to duplicate. 


A 





Offer No. 2 Offer No. 3 
Complete Monthly Sets Incomplete Sets 
Volumes VIII-XVIII Volumes II-X VIII 
(1923-1934) (1917-1934) 
Theatre Arts complete in_ its Constitutes nearly as full a record 
monthly form. An invaluable foun- as the complete set. The rare 
detion for @ theatre librery, con- collectors’ issues are not included; 





ah ; but the set forms a magnificent 
taining many rare issues and over working library for research, illus- 
2000 illustrations. tration, reference. 


Bound, $145, Unbound, $100 Unbound, $90 





THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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See for Yourself, Continued 


THIS OUR HOUSE (Dec. 11——.) by Joe} 
W. Schenker and Allan Fleming. Pro. 
ducer: Christopher Noel. 


GHOSTS (Dec. 12——.) by Henrik Ibsen. Pro. 
ducer: Luther Greene. Setting by Stewart 
Chaney. With Nazimova, McKay Morris 
and Harry Ellerbe. 


LET FREEDOM RING (Dec. 17——.) by 
Albert Bein. Producer: Theatre Union. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


LIBEL! (Dec. 20) by Edward Wooll. From 
London. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Colin Clive. 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Dec. 23) Return 
engagement for two weeks of the Katha- 
rine Cornell production. With Katharine 
Cornell, Maurice Evans, Florence Reed, 
Ralph Richardson and Charles Waldron, 





SCANDALS (Dec. 25) Revue. Music by Ray 
Henderson. Producer: George White. 
With Bert Lahr, Willie and Eugene How- 
ard and Sheila Barrett. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26) by Lau- 
rence Housman. From London. Producer 
and director: Gilbert Miller. Settings by 
Rex Whistler. With Helen Hayes, Vincent 
Price and Lewis Casson. 


O, EVENING STAR! (Jan. 8) by Zoe 
Akins. Producer: Harry Moses. Settings 
by Stewart Chaney. With Jobyna How- 
land and Frank Conroy. 

ETHAN FROME (January) Dramatiza- 
tion of the Edith Wharton story by Lowell 
Barrington, revised by Owen and Donald 
Davis. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 
Mielziner. With Ruth Gordon, Pauline 
Lord and Raymond Massey. 


CLOSED 
STRIP GIRL (Oct. 19—Nov. 16) 


NIGHT IN THE HOUSE (Nov. 7-16) 
MOTHER SINGS (Nov. 12-16) 
SATELLITE (Nov. 20-20) 

FOR VALOR (Nov. 18-23) 

SKETCH BOOK (June 4—Nov. 30) 
CRIME MARCHES ON (Oct. 23—Nov. 30 
LET FREEDOM RING (Nov. 6-30) 
THE RAGGED EDGE (Nov 25-30) 


HOW BEAUTIFUL WITH SHOES (Nor. 
28—Dec. 4) 
ON STAGE (Oct. 29—Dec. 7) 


THERE’S WISDOM IN WOMEN (0Oet. 
30-Dec. 7) 

STICK-IN-THE-MUD (Nev. 30—Dec. 7) 

WEEP FOR THE VIRGINS (Nov. 30- 
Dec. 7) 


A TOUCH OF BRIMSTONE (Sept. 22- 
Dec. 14) 

EVA LE GALLIENNE REPERTORY 
(Dec. 2-14) 

MOTHER (Nov. 19-Dec. 15) 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17, 
1934-Dec. 18, 1935) 
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The Dance, and Summer School 











On an Island in the 
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JPIDELAH RIC 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
June, July, August 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard Island 
25th year 

Acting, Dancing, Stage Direction. Each 
student acts before paying audience 
ev alternate week. Professional 
Stock Company playing nightly in our 
own Play House. fonebodh Riding, 
Swimming, Boating. 
Winter School, October to May, Cleveland, O. 








For catalogue address 
; MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
\ 1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 














ARTS IN THE THEATRE 


Triuna Island on Lake George 
Bolton, New York 


Thomas H. Dickinson, Director 


June 27 — Eight Weeks Session — August 22 


An Institute of theatrical arts resting on funda- 
mental training under professional instruction in 


the basic arts of 
MUSIC DANCE DESIGN 


Workshop and production projects affording 
experience in all the technical theatre crafts... . 
An atmosphere of creative work among creative 
workers 
All-inclusive low fees for a limited 
number of qualified students 


For information address 


FRANCES HAWKINS 
11 West 42nd St. New York City 











DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Altternoon and Evening Classes for 
Teachers, Professionals and Beginners 
Practice Classes 
A Special Course in Dance Composition 
New Term Begins Feb. 1 
Register Now 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 


hanya holm 











Courses for 
Professionals — Teachers 
Amateurs Children 


Summer Courses 


215 West 11 Street 


New York Wigman School of Dance 











HILLSDALE DRAMA AND 


MUSIC WORKSHOP 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


July 1st to August 31st 1936 


Under the direction of Leonard M. Barker 
(formerly of the Berkshire Playhouse) and 
Alexander Bloch 


@ Actual Playing experience for 
every student 


@ Last two weeks — Repertory 
tour through the Berkshires 


@ Six Weeks Stock Training 





For complete information address 
Leonard M. Barker, Hillsdale, N. Y. 











Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, London 





SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1936 





Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
actual Theatres under famous professional pro- 
ducers. Public performances of Classic and Mod- 
ern Plays qven by members in Little Theatre 
Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms of 
Bath. Final performances of Festival Plays in Lon- 
don. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury 
Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salisbury 
Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West-Coun- 
try centre. Inclusive Fee for session, three pounds 
fourteen shillings. Accommodation provided in 
historical 18th-century mansion, if desired 


Apply Hon. Sec. 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
BATH ENGLAND 
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| LEAGUE OF 
COMPOSERS 


Presents 





RUTH PAGE 
- BALLETS 


Sunday Evening 
March Ist, 1936 


ADELPHI THEATRE 


Management of 
SOL HUROK 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Dance and the Drama 
Steamboat Springs 


Intensive 8-weeks’ courses for students and 
instructors of the Drama. Theory and prac- 
tice of acting technique; voice training; 
dancing; teaching problems. Weekly per- 
formances. Fully equipped stage. Practical 
experience in staging, lighting, costuming. 
Special work planned for teachers of pro- 
gressive and public schools. Also, 8-week in- 
tensive course in the Dance. 
uly Ist to August 30th. Also 4-week courses. 
ation in the Rocky Mountains of Color- 
ado. Gorgeous canyon country, riding, pack- 
trips, tennis, and swimming. 


Colorado 


Write for Catalogue 


Portia Mansfield, Charlotte Perry, Directors 
Spring Address: 59 Central Avenue, Rye, New York 
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SCHOOL: OF -THE- DANCE 
Courses in Modern Dance for 
@ Children 


@ Teachers 


@ Advanced Students 


Concert Group 
Summer School Opens July 5th 
For Complete Prospectus address Registrar 
PAULINE CHELLIS STUDIO 
88 Exeter Street Boston, Mass. 




















KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—_—3°o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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No. 53 


Gives 4 ft. spot at distance 
of 95 ft. 250- or 400 


watts 





No. 53 


FRAMING \HUTTER 
ER HORITONTAL 





Ris 
SHUTTER 





SPOT 
BORDERLIGHT 
Each spotlight can be sepa- 
rately focused and wired for in- 
dependant control. No. 5300. 
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FRAMING SHUTT, 

CONTROL \ LOWER HORITON 
FRAMING SHUTTER 

RIGHT §1DE VERTICAL 





Gives a diffused 


Klieghight 
os aL light with an in 


For spot or flood lighting tense center. @ 1000-watt. Four § 
RADICALLY DIFFERENT stenderd | mount- 


ings available ST! 
Gives several times more light Jae 
than conventional arc or in 
candescent units of much 
greater wattage 











| Get 
| these FREE 





No.70°A with motor 


| fabric samples! driven Color Whee! Na 31 





CLOUD EFFECTS and other No. 72°B 2000-watt, rhodivs 
or 3 other types of color scenic effects always in offers color-changing by re- reflector, long range 
wheels stock mote control throw 


For COSTUMES KLIEGL BROS. Universal Electric Stage Lighting Co., Inc. }p 5 
DRAPERI ES * years on Broadway” 321 West 50th Street, New York City 


CURTAINS | 4 


THI 
Every type of stage fabric is found 


in the marvellous assortment of me 
these inspiring fabric samples. In- | | ‘ f 











valuable for reference; complete LON 
for selection. Ask for them, — Atager “a 
. be 
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Stage Fabrics — 


C. 
DAZIAN'S, inc pETER CLARK. - 


142W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 














and stage equip- 























\ ; tracks 
Chicago, 203 N. Wabash Ave. — “it vinds supplied & eoaeeie 
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Los an 731 S. Hope St. pe avd Avail yourself of - ooenuinel¥ 
ston, 80 Boylston St. Pee our productions Oo ® tor free 
a ee insure ae appearance Write for wo 
jonal appe . Thirty ye 
DAZIAN'S, Inc. PreFORMATION —, 
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Please send, without cost, your experience 's at your R jutation” 
fabric samples for stage drapes and ‘suipment with a el 
| costumes. “Stage Equi New York, N- Y. 
534 West 30th Steet, 
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